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A Labor Portrait—Mechanic Cutting Threads on Pipe 
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BY THE EDITOR 
A iio American Federation of Labor opens its § 5th Convention 


it finds itself in a world practically revolutionized since Novem- 

ber, 1881, when the founders of the Federation met in Pitts- 

burgh. Nationally formed organizations, mass production industries, 

now overshadow the small industries. In 1923, industries employ- 

ing more than 250 persons numbered less than 4 per cent of all indus- 

tries but they employed 50 per cent of all workers. 

What Labor Everywhere electric power drives machinery so that 

Wants output is not conditioned by the endurance of human 

muscle. Workers no longer begin and complete their 

unit of production for that work is broken up into repetitive processes 

and for each a machine is provided. Instead of personal skill and dex- 

terity, there is machine exactness. Personal skill has become skill in 

machine operation. Practically no group of workers and often no 
single plant is indispensible to production. 

Many large industries have developed since 1881 : Electric power 
plants; the electric appliance; refrigeration and air conditioning; cen- 
tral heating systems and radiators; rayon; the chemical industries; 
plumbing industry; automobile and aircraft; motor bus; moving pic- 
tures; radio, etc. From this it is obvious that things about which our 
daily life is organized have come since 1881. 

In 1881, workers who wanted to take up problems with their 
employers had only to send their representative to the office on the 
grounds. Now workers find that the local managers have to get 
authority from national headquarters. We find that insistence on 
rights means that orders will be transferred to other plants and theirs 
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closed down. We find the overpowering might of business, financial 
and political forces lined up by the company to defeat Labor's efforts 
for justice. We find that business has successfully established property 
rights in the achievements of the technical progress which has applied 
to practical usages our whole social heritage of science and information 
of past ages. We find that business wishes to benefit by our modern 
social structure but is reluctant to return to society a fair price for the 
privilege of utilizing all the advantages and agencies which organized 
society provides. By holding to their tradition that ownership of out- 
put lies with those who can assert material claims, management in 
industry has usurped the power to determine distribution of returns 
from joint productive work. Labor is under the necessity of establish- 
ing its equities in the product on which it worked and getting recog- 
nized in law these securities which equities provide. 

The way to do this lies through organization of workers in unions 
for collective bargaining. Collective bargaining establishes the terms 
of employment and gives workers definite status which industry must 
recognize. The work force become a larger factor which management 
no longer may dispose of at its will. Gradually through collective 
bargaining equities can be established and made accepted practice. By 
developing fair economic standards as a basis for work relationships 
within industries we shall make possible the establishment and main- 
tenance of ethical standards. With the coming of the corporate form 
of business organization, stock ownership has been widely diffused, 
control has been separated from ownership. The situation has made 
for greater responsibility on the part of industry. Until ethical stand- 
ards are effective in industry exploitation of labor will continue with- 
out reproach or censure. The work begun in 1881 has increased in 
importance and in complexities. 

With the beginning of business recovery which ends 
Organization _ the long strike of business enterprise against control 

in the public interests, increasing production means 
increased work opportunities. Two things may happen: Either the 
work hours of those employed will be increased, or more workers will 
be added to the payroll. 

Again a business recovers and there are increased revenues, two 
courses may be followed—either an increased proportion may go to 
investors and those in control, or an increased proportion may go to 
the producing workers. If the former, the increased income goes in 
reinvestment (where there is already idle equipment )—and has little 
effect on consuming power; if the latter, wage earners’ buying power 
(86 per cent of total buyers in the retail market) begins to get more 
active. 

Average hourly earnings of wage earners declined nearly one- 
fourth between 1929 and 1933 and though there have been some in- 
creases we still are 14 per cent below 1929. To be sure the cost 
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of living declined during depression but it rose 5.2 per cent between 
July, 34, and July, 35 and is still rising. 

If there is to be a retail market to sustain increased production, 
those who need products on the market must have money to buy. 
Wage earners want more money in order to regain their former stand- 
ards of living. In four basic industries (mining, manufacturing, 
transportation and construction) upon which one-fourth of our popu- 
lation depends for a living, wage earner incomes are only 52 per cent 
of their incomes in 1929. Incomes of the investors in those industries 
is 61 per cent of 1929. 

Wage earners bore the major risks in these industries—their 
incomes dropped 59 per cent by 1932 while management officials 
dropped only 18 percent. The industries in addition laid off 8,300,000 
workers, These workers lost their jobs without any compensation 
for their loss. In many cases their savings were not adequate to keep 
them off relief with all the humiliation and personal deterioration 
which relief has brought. Now relief “work” is substituted for relief 
and “‘wages”’ are steadily being reduced to lowest subsistence levels. 

Wage earners have a responsibility in this economic situation. 
Only we ourselves can help ourselves. Governmental regulations and 
agencies may help or hinder their task—never do it for us. Wage 
earners by organizing can achieve status and develop power enough 
to get for themselves at least as much security as investors now enjoy 
and increase security for all by helping to put balance into production 
and consumption. 

Organizing work is difficult work, but is the way of progress for 
Labor. The unorganized need the help of the organized. That union 
which emphasizes its organizing activities, carrying the gospel of 
unionism into new fields will be repaid more than 100-fold. It will 
constantly have pioneering work and problems to check against estab- 
lished practices so that revaluation and change may be constantly 
going on. This is the best preventive against the dry-rot of institu- 
tionalism that inevitably creeps into every organization. 

There is a vast field for organizing activity in the United States. 
There are basic industries and developing industries which unionism 
can conquer—a vast field for heroism, imagination and devotion. 

The opportunity of the coming year is this challenge of unor- 
ganized workers and industries. 

No one denies there is need for the establishment 
The Old Order of standards of justice and fair dealing within 
Changes industries and between industries and between 

those who control an industry and those who carry 
on its production work—that is, those who actually keep the industry 
in operation. Can such justice be achieved through private initiative? 
That is, will those in control of our industries voluntarily establish and 
put into operation standards of such justice and fair dealing? To 
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make this inquiry is to answer it. All of history and all of accepted 
practice show that only organized society acting for all groups affected 
can establish justice—and even then only when government is deter- 
mined by representatives of all groups concerned. 

Our second question is: Do we want industries conducted in 
the interests of society—that is everybody—or are we content for 
them to continue to be profitable to the limited controlling group? 
Are we content that profits shall flow to those who have acquired capi- 
tal and not to those who carry on the business processes? When we 
face this issue most of us are willing to concede that work is just as 
honorable and useful as the proceeds of past work. Most of us have 
been made so heartsick at the useless waste and mutilation of human 
personalities during the past five years that we do not find satisfaction 
in allowing one group to exploit another until finally the whole business 
structure is pulled down on all our heads. 

Facing these basic issues turns us toward social regulation. This 
is a field in which our Nation has had little experience. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission represents an effort to control an industry 
which we regarded as a public utility; the Federal Trade Commission 
is to guard against evils of monopoly and in addition has been useful 
in promoting the establishment of fair trade practices; to meet needs 
and emergencies of war-time production we have the War Industries 
Board; to meet the emergency of the collapse of normal business we 
had the National Recovery Administration which we were endeavor- 
ing to turn into a normal agency for industrial regulation when the 
Supreme Court declared the authorizing agency null and void. 

We are thus thrown back on individual initiative for industrial 
justice and government. Industries are so big that, of course, states 
cannot regulate them for states do not have authority co-extensive 
with the industries they might wish to regulate. Mass production 
methods, in addition, facilitate the transfer of orders from one plant 
to another. What state could control the United States Steel, or 
DuPont de Nemours, or the International Harvester, the General 
Motors Corporation? 

The narrow interpretation which the Supreme Court has put 
upon the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce if un- 
changed creates a no man’s land in the control of huge corporations. 

Our problem, then, is for the Nation to decide where it will locate 
power to regulate industries. This is an issue that should not be al- 
lowed to become a partisan political issue or identified with any spe- 
cific method of control. 

A number of things are obvious: Judges should be educated to 
a sense of social service with an obligation for interpreting law for 
the purpose of finding what is justice as applied to the facts of daily 
life. Judges should realize that justice does not flow from formula- 
tion of judicial patterns but from the application of broad principles 
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to concrete situations with understanding of what is involved in these 
situations. 

Judges who understand economic forces would realize that inter- 
state commerce is not a narrow thing which can be bounded by railway 
cars or trucks, but an interchange of products which have their roots 
in production in every city and hamlet and farming area of the land 
and in our wide-spread waterways. Judges who understand economic 
life can find within our Constitution as now framed adequate authority 
for Congress to regulate interstate commerce in the widest sense in- 
cluding all that affects it directly or indirectly. But if it is necessary 
to redefine the power of Congress with regard to existing forces and 
situations, then let us as a Nation make ready to redefine the authority 
of Congress to legislate for the general welfare of all our people. 

The objectives of the Labor movement extend beyond 
Status Our shorter hours and higher wages—important as these 
Objective are—to the establishment of principles of equitable 

human relationships in industry. As Labor is recog- 
nized as a producing partner in industry, it will change the standards 
in its collective agreements and add to definitions of its functions as the 
implications of status of producing partners is applied throughout in- 
dustry. 

As principles of equity are established for industries or parts of 
industries they may or may not be incorporated into law for universal 
application. For example, when unions had demonstrated the value 
and justice of collective bargaining, huge corporations and employers 
organized to resist organization among their employees to prevent 
workers from exercising their right to belong to unions for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining. To assure Labor the right which the 
superior might of employers prevented it from exercising, Congress 
declared as a national policy the right of employees to organize in 
unions for the purpose of bargaining collectively and specifically for- 
bade employers from certain practices by which they were in the habit 
of blocking unionism. The right assured to employees places a corre- 
sponding obligation upon employers to bargain collectively with the 
duly chosen representatives of their employees. 

Instead of respecting legislation by Congress in the interests of 
wage earners, groups of employers are preparing to resist and chal- 
lenge the law. They are unwilling to yield an iota of the authority 
they exercise over other people’s lives. Instead of facing the facts in 
the work situation, these employers rely upon legal precedents and 
judicial interpretations—legal fictions instead of realization. They 
count upon inducing the courts to define interstate commerce as little 
more than transportation instead of realizing that interstate commerce 
reaches back into the factory and mine where the articles of traffic 
are produced. To get at the heart of justice in this issue our judges 
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must study blue-prints of industrial organization, purchasing and sales 
policies and practices and financial control. In the words of Chief 
Justice Hughes, “the Constitution is what Judges say it is.” Hence 
the necessity of judges’ understanding the facts of industry so that they 
may interpret the spirit of the Constitution as applied to the life of 
today. 

How completely the problem of judicial review is bound 
Judicial up with the problem of social legislation is illustrated by 
Review the program of the Edison Institute and the report of 

the 58 lawyers. The Institute is an organization of 
public utilities which are a special economic problem. By their very 
nature they are monopolies with all the potential and real evils of 
monopolies—monopoly rates and services. On the financial side we 
see their greatest evils typified by the Insull episode; on the equip- 
ment side, the disproportionate charges for petty changes and the 
super-charges for French phones by which the user pays for the com- 
pany’s capital outlay, the exorbitant rural rates for electricity and 
consumers’ payment for the installations necessary for service, thus 
laying the investment for expansion of utility services upon the user. 

All over the country it has been necessary to create public util- 
ity commissions to force down exorbitant and unjustifiable rates 
and conditions. In addition to unfair dealings with consumers, these 
utilities have taken advantage of their monopoly positions to deny 
their wage earners the right to union membership for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. To make this denial appear better to the public, 
some utilities have organized employee-representation plans which 
they could control while giving them the outward forms of employee 
organizations. To meet problems with which states cannot deal, the 
Federal Government enacted the Public Utility Act, the Guffey-Snyder 
, Coal Bill and the National Labor Relations Act. 

The Edison Institute has secured the services of some of the 
highest-priced corporation lawyers of the country for the purpose of 
carrying these laws to the Supreme Court of the land to have them 
declared “unconstitutional.” This will be done by assembling all of 
the judicial precedents protecting the property rights of investors and 
showing that the equities of workers have not been recognized by the 
Judiciary and therefore rights for the workers are incompatible with 
American institutions of liberty. 

Labor believes that if existing practices do not assure rights and 
equities to workers, then our legal precedents sanction rights to one 
group which may properly be reviewed so that practices which deny 
rights to a large proportion of the population may be re-defined. 
Our laws and principles of property rights had their origin in a simple 
economic order when a person owned the product of his own labor. 
Our highly complicated forms of ownership have changed since that 
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day, but the equities growing out of production have not changed. 
Laws should follow facts and not the forms which have been beclouded 
by judicial interpretation. That was the purpose which the laws the 
Edison Institution seeks to declare unconstitutional. 

The declaration of intentions on the part of the Edison Institute ' 
was followed by the report of the National Lawyers Committee cre- 
ated by the American Liberty League. The members of this commit- 
tee are all practicing corporation lawyers in the employ of Big Busi-' 
ness. They are retained to protect the interests of those controlling | 
the business. Their relation to Labor and other groups concerned © 
with social welfare has been almost exclusively that of a skilled tech- 
nician responsible for defeating their purposes. This hardly “we 
terested group agree upon the unconstitutionality of the National 
Labor Relations Act and in effect counsels the Supreme Court it 
should veto this public policy laid down to govern relations between 
employers and employees. This group advises the Judiciary to stop 
the efforts of our Nation to develop the agencies for putting order 
into an intolerable industrial chaos. They urge not broad social con- 
siderations but the familiar and perverted due process, interference 
with individual contract, rights of minorities, the defined and limited 
powers of the Federal Government, narrow interpretation of inter- 
state commerce separating commerce from production. 

Aside from the bad professional ethics of this group in using their \ 
legal skill either for partisan political or advertising purposes, this 
group constitutes itself as the vanguard of opposition to political 
adjustments that will enable this country to govern itself. This 
group says, “It is our task to expound our constitutional law as it is, 
apart from its economical and social consequences”—but no people 
can safely be governed by principles determined apart from the eco- 
nomic and social consequences. 

Labor realizes that our Judiciary will interpret this Act, and we 
hope the Judiciary will interpret it in the light of social and economic 
facts and forces so that the heart of its decision may be justice in indus- 
try and in our common life. 

As society assumes responsibility for assuring to 
Administration of Labor opportunities and rights, Labor finds itself 
Labor Law constantly in touch with the administrative side 

of government with a new kind of problem to 
meet which in turn involves new procedures. A law gives authority 
to do something while administration is that authority in action. 
Obviously if the administration of a law is not guided by understanding 
of the purpose of the law or the situations which administration is 
to correct, the effort will break down or even lead to conditions less 
favorable to Labor. 
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Persons appointed to administer labor law ought to undertake 
their responsibility with an understanding of administration in the 
interests of the whole of society. So far administrative training 
has been acquired in the service of a private industry and has been 
developed for the purpose of promoting the interests of controlling 
investors solely. Our educational institutions should provide for those 
going into government service training in service of the whole of 
society. In addition, representatives of Labor, who have first-hand 
experience with labor problems should serve as advisers in the formu- 
lation of policies and procedure in administration of labor law. 

Training raises at once the problem shall Labor administrators 
be lawyers or shall they be persons of general training with practical 
understanding of the special field they cover. This is a fundamental 
problem in organizing the work of any administrative board or agency. 
Since these agencies are semi-judicial, obviously a very real reason 
was accepted for not handing over the administration of labor laws 
and the regulation of industry to courts. It is necessary to avoid 
the deadhand of binding precedents and legalism which restricts 
judges to applying formulae instead of exploration in search of true 
inwardness. 

In dealing with the National Labor Relations Board, unions need 
the counsel of legal advisors so as to avoid legal traps and to find a 
method of presentation that will put them in the most advantageous 
position should the case be carried into the courts. 

Under the National Labor Relations Act charges of violation of 
the law will be heard by Regional Labor Boards. It is in this hearing 
that the facts are to be brought out to prove such charges. Clearly 
a union man with experience in negotiations which involve presenta- 
tion of Labor’s case to employers and others could more quickly than 
with any other experience seize upon the salient facts and conditions to 
bring out Labor’s contentions. Central labor unions could render a 
most useful function to its member unions by making available the 
services of one or more experienced union negotiator to help local 
unions present their cases. When in addition factual and statistical 
data are needed, it is frequently possible to get the assistance of local 
economists and labor departments. The American Federation of 
Labor will always help to the limit of its facilities. 

Labor has increasing need for the services of trained, responsible 
representatives for union as well as governmental work. 
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Harvey C. FREMMING 
President, International Association of Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of America 


organizing labor unions and 

contrary to a somewhat wide- 
spread belief none was present when 
the International Association of Oil 
Field, Gas Well and Refinery Work- 
ers of America came into being or 
was rescued from an enveloping ob- 
scurity and seemingly approaching 
dissolution. 

The Association is not a newly 
formed up-start organization. It was 
in a formative state in California in 
1917 and took on actual national sig- 
nificance in 1918, when, on July 2, a 
charter was issued by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

When the organization became 
chartered it embraced several thou- 
sand oil workers in California who 
had shown considerable zeal and with 
capable leadership and a high class of 
skilled workers they were able to do 
much for the betterment of the work- 
ers. The charter of the American 
Federation of Labor gave a prestige 
and a standing that was of material 
help. Within six months after the 
organization had been chartered the 
oil workers succeeded in getting an 
eight-hour-day as the standard in the 
oil industry in California. Through- 
out all the difficulties of depressions 
and crises that short-day achievement 
was never lost and still holds good. 
There was little opposition to the six- 
day week when the time came and the 
demand was made for that highly de- 
sirable condition. 


N< MIRACLES are wrought in 


From the outset it has been the 
policy of the organization to effect 
collective bargaining and improved 
condition of the workers through the 
method of round-the-table negotia- 
tions with employers. There have been 
few strikes and invariably these have 
been short, sharp and decisive, with 
the union the winner. 

The build-up was steady and the 
International was extended into sev- 
eral states, embracing all the produc- 
ing and refining districts of the great 
mid-continent field. A slump came, 
however, when all industry in the 
United States suffered and the mem- 
bership fell to a low ebb, and the 
organization was dormant. Some 
thousands of loyal members never 
wavered in their staunch belief in the 
organization. 

When the panic came, following 
the boom days, and the depression 
reached its height the Organization, 
like many others, went to its lowest 
ebb. With the election of President 
Roosevelt and the coming of the 
NRA and other recovery measures 
the organization took on a new phase 
of life. The organization grew in \ 
numbers and in strength until it has | 
become an acknowledged giant in 
power among labor organizations of | 
America. 

After the convention held at Fort 
Worth, Texas, in June, 1934, an in- 
tensive and successful drive was be- 
gun for membership. Everywhere 
the oil workers seemed to realize the 
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need for organized action on the part 
of the wage earners of the industry. 

At the same time efforts to get 
agreements between the International 
Union and the various oil produc— 
ing and refining companies were re- 
doubled and were attended by much 
success. During the convention great 
enthusiasm was aroused by the news 
that an agreement had been signed 
between the International Union and 
one of the largest producing and re- 
fining companies in the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

We had worked on this agreement 
several months and our negotiations, 
while always progressing, were at 
times slow and concessions painfully 
gained. Despite this we found that 
on the whole the officials with whom 
we were dealing were anxious to be 
fair and that when shown the justice 
of our contention they would yield 
and perfect accord was reached. 

This agreement was with a concern 
employing about fifteen thousand 
men. 

From that time on we were more 
and more successful in getting agree- 
ments with oil companies, large and 
small, until we have now contracts 
with concerns that employ more men 
than any other union with one excep- 
tion. 

Our experience working under 
these agreements has been most val- 
uable and when it came to the time 
of renewals we have been able to 
remedy clauses that had been trouble- 
some because of lack of definite inter- 
pretation. When provisions were 
left indefinite some plant superintend- 
ent was sure to construe them to the 
disadvantage of the workers or to the 
confusion of the situation. 
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This arose in the matter of the 
seniority clause in some of our earlier 
contracts, which were general in their 
scope, and the result was not wholly 
satisfactory. In the extension and 
renewal of the agreement just per- 
fected and signed by a company 
whose employees number probably 
eighteen thousand workers, we com- 
pletely clarified the seniority matter 
and we believe we now have it in such 
shape that no one can misconstrue its 
meaning or misinterpret it in any 
manner. In negotiating our first big 
agreement we had the splendid assist- 
ance of William Green, who not only 
gave us the advantage of his long 
experience but rendered much prac- 
tical service. That agreement has 
now run considerably over a year and 
has been renewed with all weak spots 
and all clauses open to diverse inter- 
pretation remedied and made air- 
tight. 

In our present form of seniority 
clause we have perfected what will be 
conceded as equal and in some re- 
spects superior to that worked out by 
the railway brotherhoods with fifty 
years’ experience. The officials of the 
oil companies are equally pleased 
with this clause as they are convinced 
it will relieve them of the annoyance 
of having referred to them petty con- 
troversies over seniority. Every case 
should now reach ready settlement at 
the point where any question might 
arise. Equal clarity has been sought 
in every phase of our agreements. 

In negotiating these contracts we 
have had much success in contact with 
the heads of some of the largest 
petroleum companies. We have found 
much encouragement in the growing 
realization of the measureless ad- 
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vantages to be gained by amicable 
relations and mutual understanding 
between the employer and the wage 
worker. 

There is also a cheering thought in 
this connection when one reviews it. 
Intelligent and farsighted employers 
are more and more realizing that 
workers are consumers and that 
good wages add to their purchasing 
power, and that the greatest market 
is in the steadily employed American 
worker who is the most dependable 
and most desirable customer and con- 
sumer. 

At the Fort Worth Convention 
there was a unanimous decision 
that our International headquarters 
should be at Washington in company 
with a majority of internationals and 
at the focal point where we could be 
in instant touch with all developments 
of interest to the oil workers. This 
put the executive officers in closer 
touch with many of the important 
heads of the petroleum industry. It 
has enabled the executive officers to 
prepare and push hundreds of cases 
before the various boards and to at- 
tend important hearings and to con- 
duct the case for the workers when 
hearings were being held. We have 
been called before congressional legis- 
lative hearings on short notice and 
have at other times prepared and 
presented matters of great impor- 
tance to the workers in the industry. 
The good judgment of the union men 
in respect to the location of their 
headquarters has been vindicated in 
a hundred instances. 
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The oil workers have a newspaper 
that is admittedly of the highest 
type as to its appearance and con- 
tents. The publication has not only 
been of great value in keeping our 
membership informed as to the activi- 
ties, achievements and progress of 
their union but has been a great 
power in educating thousands in the 
principles of unionism. The paper 
carries more spot news up to the hour 
of developments of importance to 
organized labor than any other pub- 
lication has ever carried. The ap- 
pearance of the newspaper and its 
general excellence has brought high 
praise from widespread sources. 

Modern and perfectly equipped 
offices are occupied as the headquar- 
ters of our union. We have estab- 
lished a reference library covering 
questions of great importance in eco- 
nomics and industry. 

The International Association of 
Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery 
Workers of America has a feeling of 
excusable pride for its achievements 
of the past and looks toward the. 
future with full confidence as to con- 
tinued progress, amicable relations 
between our workers and employers 
and a continuously bettered situation 
as to hours, wages and surroundings 
for our people. 

We are working harmoniously to- 
ward the established goal of 100,000 
members by Christmas. We main- 
tain and press the point in all our 
contacts with employers. and public 
officials that the well-paid worker is 
the nation’s greatest asset. 





WHY 22 MILLION ARE ON RELIEF 
Harry CALKINS AND FRANK FINNEY 


This article presents such a vivid description of the problem resulting from labor-saving 
machinery that we are publishing it although we do not agree with the proposal to abolish these 
machines. We do not believe that machines must make profits only for the manufacturers, but 
hold that gains from reduced labor costs can be handed on to the public in lowered prices, and 
to Labor in a shorter work day and higher wage rates. We do not believe that life is simplified 
by eliminating machines but rather that the burden of physical labor and the need for such diversi- 
fied kinds of information necessary to satisfy one’s needs, would make living very complex indeed. 
Machines create the wealth which can become the materials for more comfortable living for all, 
if the social and economic gains from machine production are more equitably distributed. Ma- 
chines can provide that leisure which results in a higher civilization and more general participa- 


tion in the privileges and obligations of citizens responsible for directing their own common life 


and welfare.—Epitor. 


able men and women in the 
United States. There are now 
out of work 11,500,000, according to 
figures given out by the American 
Federation of Labor. At the peak 


"lah are 45,000,000 employ- 


of the late “bull” market 3,722,000 
workers were out of a job, according 
to figures from the United States 


census. 

To arrive at the number now idle 
on account of the depression we 
might subtract the unemployed in 
prosperous times from the number 
now idle. This shows that the ab- 
normal number unemployed at the 
present time is 7,778,000. 

7;778,000 jobs could easily be 
provided if only a limited number 
of labor-saving machines were abol- 
ished. We do not advocate abolition 
of all machines—only labor-saving 
machines. There is a vast difference 
between labor-saving machines and 
labor-making machines. 

The typewriter, the radio, the 
kodak, the soda-fountain, the eleva- 
tor, the telephone, the automobile, 
the aeroplane, are labor-making ma- 
chines. But type setting machines, 
air drills, electric motors, steam shov- 
els, tractors, textile machinery, shoe 


machinery, business machines, and 
all automatic mechanisms are labor- 
saving machines. 

The seriousness with which labor- 
saving machines and automatic pro- 
duction are taking jobs away from 
human beings may be realized when 
it is learned that 75 workers can pro- 
duce as much today as 100 did in 
1929. These figures cover all indus- 
tries as a whole. 

This means a decrease in jobs of 
25 per cent. If 25 per cent of the 
45,000,000 employable people have 
been thrown out of work by labor- 
saving machines, it indicates that the 
machine has destroyed 11,222,222 
jobs—almost exactly the number of 
people now out of work. 

Furthermore, it is estimated by 
the U. S. Department of Labor that 
automatic production using coal, oil 
and water power has provided the 
same thing as 50 servants for every 
working man in the country. Thus if 
we were a hand-labor country there 
would be 50 jobs for every working 
man. These jobs are now being given 
to machines. 

Moreover, Messrs. Gilbert & Colt, 
America’s Power Resources (New 
York: Century Company), estimated 
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that in terms of man-power 
would require the labor of 3 billion 
men to accomplish the work done an- 
nually in the U. S. by our energy re- 
sources.” 

Our 3 billion mechanical workers 
have given us a terrible depression, 
22 million paupers, starving tenant- 
farmers, the slums of great cities, 
the squalor of coal regions, the out- 
rage of motor traffic, killing and in- 
juring one million a year, and our 
beautiful countryside smeared with 
abominable signs, gas stations, and 
hot dog shanties. Beauty at the min- 
imum—misery at the maximum. 

Every industry is hell-bent on cut- 
ting the cost of labor by the use of 
labor-saving machines, wholly with- 
out regard to the ruin it wreaks on 
the market for their goods. How 
silly our little minds think! We rush 
in to cut labor costs and by cutting 
out labor we reduce the powers of 
laborers to buy our goods. 

The automobile industry is the 
best-known example of mass produc- 
tion and the consequent elimination 
‘of skilled workmen. Henry Ford re- 
cently predicted a continued drift 
toward complete automatic plant op- 
eration. 

A western corporation is turning 
out more than 8,000 automobile 
frames a day with less than 100 push- 
button employees in the plant. This 
same production a few years ago 
would have required 20 times that 
many workers. 

Another automobile factory turns 
out its car-door with two stamping 
operations within a few seconds 
whereas the door of its 1929 model 
had 26 parts and required several 
times as many men to produce it. 


ie ) 
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Another factory finished 100 eight- 
cylinder motor blocks on a given 
line-up with 250 men. Today the 
same line-up finishes 250 blocks with 
only 19 men. 

In the textile cotton industry a 
weaver who 20 years ago operated 6 
looms is now placed in charge of 60 
to 100 looms. At the same time 
wages have been cut to an average of 
$11.16 a week, skill being of less im- 
portance than formerly, due to inven- 
tive improvements. 

One linotype machine does the 
work of 6 fast typesetters and type- 
setting has become a lost art. 

In the window glass industry ma- 
chinery is now completely automatic. 
Here only three tenders are turning 
out the work formerly done by 100 
men, It is estimated that labor- 
saving machines in the window glass 
industry have thrown 200,000 men 
out of work. 

Before the depression the people 
of the U. S. did as much productive 
work as the populations of 14 other 
leading countries according to Silas 
Bent in ‘Machine Made Man” (Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York, 1930), 
although the combined populations 
of those 14 countries is 10 times that 
of the U. S. 

The average worker in this coun- 
try is held to do half as much again as 
the average Canadian, and the aver- 
age Canadian does more than the 
average Britisher. Our per capita 
production in normal times is 2% 
times as great as Germany’s—10 
times that of Russia—25 times that 
of India and 30 times that of China. 
But has this great productive capacity 
given us prosperity? 

Our industrial ingenuity gave us a 
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great advantage in the world markets 


—when there were world markets. 
But with characteristic greed for 
profit we failed to conserve this ad- 
vantage. 

Our machine toolmakers sought 
markets throughout the world, send- 
ing looms to Egypt and India, shoe- 
making machinery to Central Europe 
and every sort of tool to Japan. This 
enabled these countries to not only 
escape the buying of our finished 
products but also made them competi- 
tors of ours in the markets of the 
world. 

Read “Challenge— Behind the 
Face of Japan,” by Upton Close, and 
see how the labor-saving machines we 
invented and sold to Japan, plus 
cheap Japanese labor, are swiftly giv- 
ing Japan the commerce of the world. 

That some method, other than 


Government dole, must be found to 
cure our unemployment is eloquently 
apparent when we consider that last 
year the total cost of Federal, State 
and local governments in the U. S. 


was 17 billion dollars. This is one- 
third of what everybody received in 
profits and wages last year. This 
year that load will soar to new 
heights. 

Obviously it is impractical for the 
governmental units to take one-third 
of every man’s income. Therefore, 
this enormous burden cannot be met 
by current taxation. It can only be 
met by printing press money, for our 
national income has dropped from 83 
billion dollars in 1929 to 40 billion in 
1933. 

By the natural process of inventing 
more and more labor-saving machines 
there will eventually be very little 
work for anybody to do. And if there 
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isn’t any work to do, nobody will 
have any money to buy anything with. 

Here are some of the latest de- 
mons for the destruction of labor: a 
“marvelous” new device which will 
do all the hand-picking of cotton with 
machines and thus destroy employ- 
ment for 4 million cotton pickers. 
Perhaps 1 thousand people will be 
employed to make these machines but 
4 million poor negroes may be added 
to our relief rolls. 

This may mean the end of “My 
Old Kentucky Home” where these 
darkies lived a free and happy life 
and it must increase the already lam- 
entable drift from the soil to the 
cities. Thus this new scientific “‘vic- 
tory” will accomplish nothing but 
more human misery. 

Yet this cotton-picking creation is 
heralded as a great achievement in 
progress which is going to reduce the 
cost of cotton goods. It is going to 
open up the great cotton growing 
country of Arizona and New Mexico 
where cotton can be grown cheaper 
and better but what benefit will we 
get from cheaper cotton goods when 
people haven’t any money with which 
to buy them because they have no 
jobs? 

And now also we have the new 
teletype machine which they are go- 
ing to hook on to your radio receiv- 
ing set. While you sleep at night all 
the news of the world on little sheets 
of paper will drop into a basket in 
your home together with pictures and 
advertisements. This means that the 
great newspaper industry of the coun- 
try may be destroyed. 

Where are the thousands of em- 
ployees on the newspapers going to 
geta job? Yet this is paraded as an- 
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other great discovery of science—a 
great modern convenience. It will 
employ a few people to make the tele- 
type machines, instead of the thou- 
sands of people who now make news- 
papers. And worst of all it will hand 
a solar plexus to the art of journal- 
ism and literature. 

Yes, and now we have a new way 
of building ready-made “canned” 
homes in a factory so cheaply that 
everybody can own their own home, 
with little or no upkeep. Another 
great stride in civilization and sci- 
ence! But where are people going to 
earn any money with which to buy 
these homes? 

Furthermore, if “our energy re- 
sources” are now doing the work of 
3 billion workers, how much more 
work is going to be taken away from 
labor by the colossal power plants 
now under construction? 

The worshipers of science, inven- 
tion, progress and civilization claim 
that these “marvelous” inventions 
may destroy jobs but they reduce the 
cost of goods, add luxury to life and 
those thrown out of work find em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Where is this “elsewhere”? An- 
other name for this “elsewhere” is 
relief rolls. There are 11,500,000 
suffering souls seeking jobs in this 
“elsewhere” today. There are 22 
million hungry mouths searching for 
food in this “elsewhere” today. 

The idolaters of invention argue 
that when the steamboat and the 
steam engine were invented people 
talked like we do about the destruc- 
tion of employment. However, these 
inventions were not labor-saving— 
they were labor-making inventions. 

Labor-saving machines are con- 
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trived for no purpose except to cut \, 
out labor and make more profit for 
a few manufacturers. They are de- 
structive—not constructive like labor- 
making machines. They reduce the 
power of human-beings to buy goods. 
That reduction in consumer demand 
is the major reason for our present 
depression. 

The abandonment of only a lim- 
ited number of labor-saving machines 
now in use and all future patents on 
destroyers of labor would quickly 
start up the old-time hum of pros- 
perity—stop the colossal expendi- 
tures now being spent on relief— 
banish the hovering fear of inflation, 
national bankruptcy, fascism or com- 
munism, and restore confidence, that 
priceless promoter of prosperity. 

There has been a constant increase 
in people and a constant decrease in 
work for them to do. How could 
there be any other result than a de- 
crease in demand and a depression? 
The college professors and econo- 
mists can give a grandiose answer to 
this phenomena but the real cold, 
bleak answer is 22 million paupers. 
We have overdone the labor-saving 
machine just as we overdo every- 
thing. Why don’t we admit it and 
cut out the overdoing of a good 
thing? 

Of course, the idolizers of machin- 
ery will say that hand labor would in- 
crease prices. True. But when- 
ever prices have been high, people 
have had money with which to pay 
the high prices and business has 
boomed. Give the work to hands in- 
stead of giving it to labor-saving 
machines and the hands will have 
money with which to pay the higher 
prices. It has always been so. 
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But we often wonder just how 
much the consumer has benefited by 
the lower manufacturing costs which 

achines have wrought. We won- 
der if manufacturers haven't gobbled 
most of the savings of machine pro- 
duction.. On this phase we quote 
from the Pathfinder: 


“When the Pathfinder was started 
gingersnaps were retailed for 4¢ a 
pound. In those days they were made 
by slow hand work in small quanti- 
ties. Now they are made in vast fac- 
tories on a very large scale by auto- 
matic machinery which needs hardly 
more than the touch of a few con- 
trolling buttons to keep it going per- 
petually. 

“But when the little mother goes 
into a grocery store and lays down 
her money for a pound of snaps to- 
day how much does she have to lay 
down? Has the price been reduced 
any as a result of all that magnificent 
parade of machinery and scientific 
efficiency? No—it has been boosted 
on the poor little woman.” 


Also the opponents of our point of 
view will contend that our plan would 
make it impossible to compete in for- 
eign markets. We haven’t much for- 
eign trade now. We furnished the 
machinery for our foreign competi- 
tors so that they could take it away 
from us. In time Japan with our 
machines and her cheap labor will 
have nearly all the foreign trade of 
the world. 

We've got to forget foreign trade 
for the present and try to get out of 
our troubles at home. Let’s build up 
our own tariff walls and solve our un- 
employment at home first. That is 
the imperative need of the hour. The 
U. S. can live within itself if it must. 


Moreover, the worshipers of in- 
vention will say, “Look at the con- 
veniences we would have to give up 
if we went back to hand labor.” But 
there is no need to give up any con- 
veniences. 

However, the editor of a metropol- 
itan newspaper says, “Modern con- 
veniences and progress are all right 
but I would gladly live the simple 
life of my grandfather in preference 
to the pace-killing life we live now. 
I may have some conveniences that 
he didn’t have, but they are mostly 
summed up in a bathroom, a furnace, 
an automobile, a cigarette and boot- 
leg whiskey.” 

Of course the manufacturers who 
are using labor-saving machines will 
set up a howl at the prospect of losing 
their money-making devices. Who 
can blame them? They had to in- 
vent them to meet labor troubles and 
competition. But they do not see 
their own doom in the labor-saving 
machine. Nor do they see that their 
higher cost of hand labor might be 
offset by larger consumer demand for 
their goods. 

The college professors, economists, 
and intellectuals will scream about 
progress backward. You can’t blame 
them. They were educated that way. 
But what do we care about progress, 
science and higher education if they 
give us 22 million paupers. 

Deluded propagandists, seeing their 
their own selfish greed for glory fad- 
ing, will denounce this hard-boiled 
practical program. Who can blame 
them for they have not yet learned 
that selfishness is a living hell. 

Others will point to the fact that 
France, a country largely devoted to 
hand labor, is suffering from depres 
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sion. Others will contend that de- 
pressions have come and gone before 
the days of machine. While still 
others will show that 100 years ago 
60 per cent of each 1,000 workers 
were employed whereas in the ma- 
chine age of 1929, 70 per cent of each 
1,000 were employed. 

But how are these theories going 
to solve this ominous problem of 
ours? Theories, theories, theories— 
college professor theories—theories 
by economists—theories by politi- 
cians—theories to the right of us— 
theories to the left of us. Seventy 
percent had boom crazy jobs in 1929 
—what percent of each 1,000 are em- 
ployed today. 

If the U. S. was your business and 
you were faced with this problem you 
wouldn’t wander off into these va- 
garies. You would reason, “We've 
got to create 7,778,000 jobs. We've 
got to create them naturally—not 
artificially.” 

You’d say to yourself, “Here are 
a multitude of labor-saving machines 
which are destroying jobs. We'll 
take enough work away from these 
machines to give work to 7,778,00 
people.” That's the simple practical 
way out and you'd have this giant 
problem licked so easily and so 
quickly that everybody would wonder 


why somebody didn’t think of this, fi 


simple remedy before. 

The solution of every hard prob- 
lem is always a simple one. It is 
never accomplished by the ponderous 
methods we are applying to this de- 
pression. 

Other opponents may admit that 
the junking of labor-saving machines 
will create jobs but they may insist 
that this will destroy an equal num- 
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ber of jobs in the industries which 
manufacture the machines. 

Another theory based on nothing 
but a notion! Let’s see how it works 
out in the business machine industry: 
Department of Commerce figures in- 
dicate that there are more than 1 
million adding, calculating and ac- 
counting machines now in use in the 
U. S. A. We estimate that each 
machine does away with two clerks. 
Thus these business machines alone 
have taken jobs away from 2 million 
white collar workers. 

Department of Commerce figures 
also indicate that there are more than 
1 million cash registers and machines 
of the tabulating type in use. This 


estimate is far too low for there are 
probably 2 or 3 million of these 
machines in operation. 

The average loss of employment 


caused by cash registers and tabulat- 
ing machines is at least 1 person per 
machine. This figure is also too low, 
for tabulating machines destroy from 
5 to 15 jobs per machine. Thus cash 
registers and tabulating machines are 
eliminating the employment of 1 mil- 
lion more men. Therefore, the above 


taking a total toll of 3 million jobs 
away from at least 3 million clerks. 
The number of employees engaged 
in manufacturing all the above types 
of business machines was a little 
over 13 thousand in 1931. This is 
a maximum figure taken from U. S. 
Government Census of Manufac- 
tures, 1933. Three million jobs and 
more destroyed to give employment 
to 13 thousand workers in the fac- 
tories which produce these machines! 
Furthermore, in this one class of 
work more than 3 million jobs can be 


sting business machines are 
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provided for the forgotten white col- 
lar man who is the hardest problem 
in all our unemployment. Besides, 
bear in mind that we only need to 
create 7,778,000 jobs to put an end 
to relief rolls, and these 3 million 
jobs in this one class of work alone 
are about 40 per cent of the needed 
7,778,000 jobs. These 3 million jobs 
would add at least 2% billion dollars 
to consumer buying power. 

What would happen if we went 
through every industry and cut out 
unnecessary labor-saving machines? 
Why, we would have to import labor 
to do all the work. This proves our 
contention that there is plenty of 
work in this country for all and food 
for every hungry mouth and the pur- 
suit of happiness for all, if we would 
stop giving some of the work to 
labor-saving machines and give it to 
hands. 

But ponder this astounding phase 
of this depression picture: Neither 
Republican nor Democratic adminis- 
trations have ever looked into the 
havoc of labor-saving machines. Note 
the following letter dated April 26, 
1935, from the Department of Com- 
merce to Mr. Calkins: “No special 
study purporting to show the dis- 
placement of workers by labor-saving 
machinery has been made by the 
Bureau of Census.” This is no less 
than a national tragedy! 

Some will say, “How are you go- 
ing to bring about this stupendous 
change in our business life?” By 
merely setting up a commission like 
the I. C. C. The change could be 
accomplished gradually and sanely. 
Of course, some industries would suf- 
fer but they could afford to, whereas 
the 22 million on relief cannot. 


We fear for the billions of dollars 
we are spending to create artificial 
jobs. These jobs must come to an 
end and leave us right where we 
started plus a hopeless debt. Besides, 
the artificial jobs will mostly be done 
by machines. But if the President 
sees fit to spend this money, let’s at 
the same time create natural jobs by 
the elimination of labor-saving ma- 
chines. 

But what will happen when the \ 
Government can pay relief money no | 
longer? Revolution! The public is | 
already growing soft in the paternal | 
arms of the Government. It is grow. | 
ing rapidly into the belief that the | 
Government should feed it, clothe it, | 
bonus it, pension it in old age, and 
guarantee its security. 

The Government takes the atti- 
tude that we don’t know what causes 
a depression, so all we do is to make 
artificial jobs until prosperity returns. 
We are not willing to sacrifice the 
great god of science and get down to 
the practical, hard-boiled fact that 
there is more work in the country 
than we could do if we would give 
only a part of it to hands instead of 
machines. 

Mirabai, the English disciple of 
Gandhi, interviewed by the New 
York Times said, “In the old days 
India was a happy place. The farmer 
grew enough to feed ‘himself and the 
family, and in his spare time devoted 
himself to making his clothes from 
the cotton which he raised. The Eng- 
lish came along with their so-called 
advanced ideas and transformed a 
land of real freedom into one of 
misery. 

“Throughout the world the ma- 
chine has become man’s master. I 
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was in Lancaster only last month. 
There, with great pride, the mill 
owner showed me an invention which 
would do the work of 6 men—of 6 
men who have become dependent 
upon doing a certain kind of work. 
For each new machine installed, 6 
men not fit to do anything else are 
turned out. 

“Modern civilization seems to me 
a gigantic tragedy.” 

We, like India, were a happy na- 
tion when we lived the simple life of 
the soil and worked with our hands. 
We’ve got to go back in part to that 
simple life and stop depending on 
machine jobs for our livelihood which 
may vanish on any pay day by the 
invention of a new machine. 

Instead of spending all of the 
$4,800,000,000 in making temporary 
jobs, we believe it would be sounder 
policy for the Government to spend 
part of this money in financing peo- 
ple to go back on farms and in teach- 
ing them how to raise all they need. 

We believe also that part of this 
money should be spent to destroy 
part of the labor-saving machines and 
to teach the lost art of hand work in 
the industries where hands should 
take over machine work. This would 
make some of the $4,800,000,000 
build sound and permanent employ- 
ment for our suffering hosts. 

But of course our people won't 
want to go back to hand labor nor 
to the land, just as the Japanese don’t 
want to go to Manchukuo to settle 
on the land. “They'd rather be a 
lamppost on the Bowery than an oasis 
in the desert.” But the Government 
should sell it to them. It can be sold 
to a large percentage of the people at 


least. Also the return to hand work 
can be sold to the public. 

The Government should spend 
some of the $4,800,000,000 on a 
national magazine, newspaper and 
radio campaign, to sell the farm idea 
—to sell the hand labor idea—to un- 
sell the unsound propagandists—to 
sell the public:on the curse of selfish- 
ness—to sell “Our Country First” 
and above all, to sell the public on 
the penalty it must pay for negative 
thinking. Negative thought is hold- 
ing us in the grip of this depression 
far worse than we realize. For as 
we think so we are. 

A powerful advertising and propa- 
ganda campaign could make every 
loyal citizen ashamed to utter a nega- 
tive thought about the depression. 
With much of this negative thought 
abolished, what a change we would 
see, not only in business conditions, 
but in the health and happiness of the 
nation. 

Unless one has studied mental 
science one cannot realize the colossal 
damage we are inflicting upon our 
health, happiness and prosperity by 
our black negative thoughts about the 
depression and by our personal sel- 
fishness. Behind the labor-saving ma- 
chine which is causing all this trouble 
is our own deplorable selfishness. 

The whole campaign should be 
planned and executed exactly like an 
advertising and propaganda cam- 
paign to sell a package of merchan- 
dise. The effect of such a campaign 
in changing the consciousness of the 
country from negative to optimistic 
thought and in blasting a little un- 
selfishness into us would be beyond 
belief. 
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We hear loud panacea propaganda 
about redistributing wealth. The 
practical way to redistribute property 
is to cut down the manufacturers’ 
wealth by the use of hand labor in- 
stead of machine labor. That won't 
hurt the manufacturer much and 
would make the people earn their 
share of the redistribution instead of 
having it given to them to ruin them. 

Both a redistribution of wealth and 
the creation of employment have got 
to be done in a natural way and not in 
a theoretical way. The unfortunate 
failure of the N. R. A. to give jobs 
to the 11,500,000 unemployed proves 
beyond question that no artificial 
method will create enough employ- 
ment to wipe out the depression. 

You may say prosperity always has 
come back. But will it? Suppose we 
have progressed so far with labor- 
saving machines that we can’t sup- 
ply enough jobs for all our people in 
the future? What then? 

And suppose prosperity does re- 
turn? It will blow up again in a few 
years which only proves that we are 
operating on an unsound basis. It 
proves that invention, progress and 
civilization fail to make humanity 
happy. It proves that we need a 
more practical, dependable way of 
living than our much-touted civiliza- 
tion has been able to give us. 

We hear the hue and cry that 22 
million are on relief in a land of 
plenty. Certainly, there is plenty for 
those whose income and wages come 
from machine profits but starvation 
for those whose jobs were destroyed 
by the labor-saving machine. 

And of course we will hear wise 
cracks about how this plan will re- 
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duce us to the cheap living conditions 
of India, China and Japan. But our 
plan is to curtail only a part of the 
Ipbor-saving machines. We would 
liminate only the machines which do 
ight work such as business machines 
and only enough of them to give jobs 
© 7,778,000 workers. Moreover, 
hy scorn the poverty of the orient 
when the U. S. A. has 22 million 
paupers and has lost half its income. 
Even if the labor-saving machine 
was not the cause of the depression, 
it ought to be abolished, for to work 
at a dumb machine all day makes us 
as dumb as the machine. The ma- 
chine kills the finest qualities in man 
—love of home, love of a garden, 
love of our country, love of leisurely 
dining, love of the charm of conver- 
sation, love of relaxation, love of 
freedom, love of art, music, nature, 
literature, love of spiritual comfort. 
The machine kills everything that is 
creative and beautiful within us. The 
machine makes machines of us all. 
Few of us know anything about 
real happiness. We work like a ma- 
chine or at a machine all day. When 
the time clock lets us out we bolt 
down our evening meal and rush out 
to dance, movies or cards. That 
isn’t happiness. That is false fleeting 
amusement—only skin deep. It 
doesn’t satisfy the heart’s craving for 
peace, contentment and the creation 
of something with our own hands. 
To grow something—to build 
something—to paint something—to 
write something—to weave some- 
thing—to invent something—to com- 
pose or play music—to nurse some 
poor soul back to life—to help some- 
one out of trouble—to develop a 
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“home sweet home”—to fill every- 
body with sunshine—in short to cre- 
ate something with our mind, our 
heart and our hands gives real joy 
that never wears out. The machine 


kills all of this satisfying happiness 
by converting us all into robots. 

This plan does not attempt to solve 
the depression by neurotic methods 
such as socialism, fascism, commu- 
nism, inflation, banking systems, etc. 
Nor is it a tirade against the machine. 
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It is a practical plan by experienced 
business planners. It will work. But 
it is too simple for the complicated 
thinking of our “intelligentsia.” 

Therefore, we doubt if many of 
our “great leaders” will listen to this 
“still small voice crying in the wilder- 
ness.” But unbearable taxes, human 
misery and loss of sales by merchants, 
manufacturers and farmers will even- 
tually force us all to foster and not 
destroy consumer demand. 


THE ARMOR OF THE CYNIC 


The armor of the cynic 

Is glittering and thin, 
Tight-riveted with silver 

That pricks a tender skin; 
Enwrought with faun and peacock, 

Trumpet and violin. 


He hurls his dexterous lances 
Against all dreaming folk. 
His rapier turns to thornless 
Flowers at every stroke; 
His weapons and his armor— 
A jester’s bells and cloak. 


Thus lonely and defenceless 
He rides, to battle creeds, 
To rout his foe, the dreamer, 
Who never hears nor heeds. 
By word or smile sore-wounded, 
In cloven steel he bleeds. 


Emma Gray TRicc. 











CHICKENS AND THE POT 


Atvin Epwarp Moore 


Foreword. At the beginning of this dark age of The Great Depres. 
sion, unemployed, propertyless men, like Sam Duff of this story, had to root 
like hogs or die. ff they got even one chicken in Hoover’s proverbial pot 
they had to beg or steal it or go out into the few unguarded woods left to kill 
its wild equivalent. 


Since Roosevelt's election there has been a little, temporary relief of this 
malignant situation. The near-desperate ones have been hired with bor- 
rowed money to piddle around on the highway—laboring hard enough, but 
accomplishing as little productive work as the slaves on the pyramids during 
Egypt's seven lean years of long ago. 


It won't be long now before the fountain of borrowed money will be 
dried up. Then the inflation pumps will be turned on with ever increasing 
force until the well of money is completely exhausted. When lo! the un- 
employed man is-back where he was—in even a worse plight than before— 
looking desperately for food for an empty pot. 


Picture to yourself ten million Sam Duffs, strengthened and hardened 
by years of hard labor—shotguns in hands, a few shells in their pockets— 
hell-bent for the next meal. Picture to yourself the mighty union of the 
United States falling apart into forty-eight bickering little sections, with 
intermittent guerilla warfare and banditry along the forty-eight borders. 
Picture to yourself another Dark Ages for the civilized world—another 
Dark Ages of pestilence and despair with joy only in isolated, defended 
retreats—another Dark Ages into which the failure of Rome in conquest 
plunges Europe, even as it did in ancient days. 


People with little forethought scoff at such a vision, but there is an 
increasing group that is aware of the desperate danger of its becoming real. 


Some countries are striving to avoid such chaos by adopting an auto- 
cratically regimented Fascistic or Communistic state. Such is not for us 
with our Constitution guaranteeing a republican form of government. 


The only way out of this mess for us is to cut down the hours of work 
of the employed and to put the unemployed to work in leased or purchased 
idle factories and farms, producing their own necessities under scientifically 
trained directors, as the federal relief administrators are now doing on a 
small scale in some sections, and as the Epic Democratic Party recommends. 
But if our country in so doing is to avoid the autocracy of Fascism or Com- 
munism, we will have to set up a government corporation for the unemployed 
in which all the directors are elected from nominees of proper training and 
experience by the workers who are to take orders from them. 


Thus and thus only can this observer see our land avoiding the chaos 
that is so imminent. 


This little story, intended to be amusing in a way, thus has a point as 
serious as the possibility of that chaos. 
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T NOON Sam’s old woman 
A took the pone of cornbread 
from the burnt-out stove, 
slipped a worn, black-bladed knife 
between it and the aged pan and 
dumped it out on a cracked plate. 
Her thin, prematurely old face 
looked worried. 

“Son, I declare to goodness, we 
ain’t got nothin’ to eat,” she said 
nervously. ‘Don’t you reck’n I bet- 
ter borry a little beans an’ maybe a 
little bacon from Miz. Sorrels?” 

Ned leaned back in a knife-scarred 
chair against the faded, dirty, torn 
wallpaper in the dining room. He 
was taking it easy—a fat young giant 
of nineteen—a chip off the old block. 
“Naw,” he said, laconically. ‘Miz 
Sorrels ain’t got no beans hersef.” 

“Then what’re we gonna do, son? 
You know your Daddy. When he 
comes home he’s gonna want his din- 
ner, and if they ain’t no dinner 
there’ll be the Devil to pay.” 

“Let him pay the Devil. Who 
gives a damn?” 

“But son, you know how he is when 
he gits his dander up. Why he’s jes 
as liable to kill all of us as not. Don’t 
you reck’n you better make another 
try to ketch one of them friers?” 

“Naw. I ain’t no race horse. 
Even a houn’ dog couldn’t ketch one 
of them chickens, like they are these 
here hard times. They get too much 
practice a-runnin’.” 

“What’s the matter with you, 
Mamma?” he continued, after a 
silence. “You gittin’ cold feet all 
ready. Let the Old Man get sore. 
Thet’s what we want him to do. 
Maybe he’ll git out an’ rustle up a 
job if he gets hongry.” 

“Air Lord, son,” said Della in a 


despondent whine. “It looks like the 
sawmills are shet down for good. 
And they ain’t no jobs in the planer 
fer white men no more. The only 
way Dad could git him a job is to go 
to the planer an’ kill off a few red- 
bones and niggers, like he said he was 
studyin’ about last night. An’ if he 
gits hongry enough, son, I’m afeared 
he mout do it.” 

“When a lion gits hungry, he goes 
out an’ kills some’n’,” said Ned. 
“That’s what Paw is—a lion. But 
he’s got too good a heart, at that. 
Jes like the other day. There fifteen 
of us was a-waitin’ fer th’ section 
boss, when jes one of us could git a 
job. Along comes two red-bones 
walkin’ down the track, an’ what does 
Paw do? ‘Come over here, boys,’ he 
yells. ‘Don’t you want a good job?’ 
I swear, Mamma, I thought all thir- 
teen of them white men was gonna 
gang him.” 

“I reck’n they was afeared to jump 
him,” said Della. Her nervous gaze 
flitted out the window toward the 
railroad track. “Hush!” she whisp- 
ered. ‘Here he comes now.” 

“Let him come,” said Ned, brag- 
gadociously keeping his voice as loud 
as before. “J ain’t afraid of him.” 

But underneath his outward de- 
meanor, a certain fear was manifest 
which belied his boast. 

Sam Duff walked pompously up the 
dirt road. As always when he went 
down town, he had on his best clothes. 
He had the animal’s and the primi- 
tive man’s philosophy: eat, drink and 
live today, for tomorrow you may go 
hungry. “Three squares and a place 
to flop” epitomized a large portion of 
his beliefs. 

Well-groomed, in his best clothes, 
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he looked as though he had not a care 
in the world. In fact, he didn’t. He 
just didn’t care. But underneath the 
vest which covered his giant body, 
hair took the place of underwear. 
His bright-green socks had been 
darned by the industrious Della on 
countless occasions. 

His ruddy, beef-red face was cheer- 
ful, as he walked heavily over the rot- 
ting plank that spanned the drainage 
ditch. All morning he had spent 
talking to the men at the pool hall 
about the unemployment situation. 
They listened to him with respect, for 
he looked like a politician. He en- 
joyed their respect; he enjoyed their 
comradeship in misery. 

“Well, did you hear when the 
bridge is gonna put on them extry 
men?” Della greeted. 

He nonchalantly hung up his hat. 


9:99 


“Nope. They ain’t no use askin’. 
“Why ain’t they, Sammy? You 
ain’t never gonna find out anything, 
if you don’t ask. We’re starvin’, 
man.” 
“Ain’t starved yet, have ye?” 


“No, but we're commaincin’— 
right now.” 

“The planer foreman at the little 
planer told me they was gonna put on 
one man in the yard tomorrow,” said 
Ned. ‘They want a big, strong man 
to work in the hole a-liftin’ them two- 
by-twelves. The pay’s one-seventy- 
five. If you saw about it, you might 
git the job.” 

Without replying, Sam walked past 
his son and sat down at the oil-cloth 
covered table. He drank a glass of 
water. ‘“Hain’t no use,” he vouch- 
safed. 

“Why ain’t they no use, Sammy?” 
asked Della, querilously. “You ain’t 
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never gonna git a job if you don’t 
fight for it.” 

“A red-bone’ll git thet job,” said 
Sam. “Or a nigger. I don’t keer, 
Let ’em have it. They need work 
more than I do anyhow. I ain’t got 
no babies. Bring on thet squirrel, 
Mamma. I’m hongry.” 

Della shook her head hopelessly 
and brought in the pone of corn 
bread. Her thin lips were thinner 
than ever as she set it down before 
him. ‘“He’p yorese’f,” she said in a 
frightened but determined voice. 
“Thet’s all they is.” 

Sam looked at her _ sternly. 
“Whur’s the rest of thet squirrel?” 

“Ned an’ me et it this mornin’ for 
breakfast.” 

“Whur’s the chickens? Couldn't 
you kill a frier?” 

“T sold the last of the bunch thet 
stayed home to git you them six shells 
day before yisteday.” 

He stared at the corn bread, the 
color slowly rising in his face. 

Frightened, she stood her ground. 
“Git me some’n’ to cook,” she said 
defiantly, “‘an’ I'll cook it.” 

“The Depression’s on with the 
chickens,” said Ned. “There ain't 
even any scraps for ’em any more, so 
they left home. They roosted so 
long in Joe Marshall’s henhouse thet 
I thank he’s claimin’ ’em for his own. 
You cain’t ketch ’em. I tried it. 
Time for us to starve, I reck’n.” 

There was an ominous pause, then 
the heavy scrape of a chair. Sam 
had risen. There would be action 
now—action of some sort. 

He strode in the other room, 
picked up his borrowed single-barrel 
shotgun and went out the back door. 
The screen slammed. 
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“‘What’s he up to?” queried Della, 
anxiously. 

Ned rose and the two stood to- 
gether looking out of the broken rear 
window. 

His close-cropped gray hair bare, 
the gigantic old man presented a spec- 
tacle as he strode determinedly to- 
ward Joe Marshall’s unfenced back- 
yard. 

Della was trembling. “I’m afeared 
they’s gonna be trouble,” she said. 
“Son, hadn’t you better stop him.” 

“Hell couldn’t stop him now,” said 
Ned. ‘He’s hongry and out for his 
next meal.” 

Sam stepped across the drainage 
ditch and into Joe Marshall’s back 
yard. The chickens congregated 


there, desperately looking for a 
crumb, scattered wildly at his ap- 
proach. They fled to the drainage 


ditch—every last one. Even a chick- 
en can learn to lie low in a depres- 
sion. 

As they searched for worms in the 
ditch bank, Sam studied them, sizing 
them up for the pot... Of the two 
that he recognized as his own strayed 
stock, the big Rhode Island Red with 
the white in his tail seemed to have 
more meat on his bones. He leveled 
the gun to pull the trigger. 

Just before he fired, however, Joe 
Marshall’s screen door slammed. 
“Stop that!” Joe shouted. 

Sam’s aim was thrown off, and the 
chicken fled with the others at the 
noise of the shot. This time they 
did not stop hurrying until far out of 
sight on the other side of the Widow 
Shoemaker’s house. The Widow 
Shoemaker had a lot of children, so 
he could not shoot them there. 

Ignoring Joe’s presence, Sam re- 
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loaded his gun with one of his last 
three shells and turned on his heel. 

‘Jes a minute!” said Joe in a high- 
pitched voice. “What's the idy— 
tryin’ to kill my chickens?” 

Joe was a little man. He looked 
as though he hadn’t eaten for a week. 

“I shot at my chickens, Joe,” said 
Sam. “Two of ’em’s stayin’ with 
you now. I’m gonna come over an’ 
kill ’em tomorrer.” 

“No you ain’t!” cried Joe. “Them 
chickens been eatin’ offa me for two 
months.” 

““Who’s gonna stop me?” roared 
Sam. 

His sudden flood of anger abashed 
Joe. “Well, now, Sam looka here. 
Don’t git mad. I reck’n they are 
yore chickens if you say so. Send 
Mrs. Duff over tomorrow an’ we'll 
try to ketch ’em.” 

Sam’s anger fled as quickly as it 
came. “All right, Joe. Say, you 
ain’t got a cigarette about you, have 
you?” 

“Naw. I ain’t had a smoke in a 
week. I’m broke.” 

“Me too,” said Sam. 
gonna go hongry.” 

A frown creased his heavy brow as 
he thought of the big table and the 
little pone of corn bread. Them two 
chickens in tomorrow’s pot was a long 
way off. Yeah; they might not even 
be in tomorrow’s pot. Della had to 
catch them first. Della was a good 
one at catching chickens, but them 
two chickens was as hard to catch as 
a couple of wild quails. No, he 
wasn’t studying about chickens no 
more. 

Whirling, he strode back to the 
house and began to change into over- 
alls and ragged hunting coat. 


“But I ain’t 
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“Sammy whut’re ye gonna do 
now ?”’ nervously queried Della. 

Unloading the gun he carefully 
stowed his last three precious shells 
in his coat. 

“T know whur they’s a squirrel,” he 
said. “I seen him day before yis- 
teday up a big red oak tree. I’m 
gonna kill him for supper.” 

“Be careful of the game warden,” 
she cautioned, as he took his depar- 
ture. 

“This is depression right,” said 
Ned, after the old man had gone. 
“It’s like the days of Dan’l Boone. 
If he don’t shoot straight, we don’t 
eat.” 

“I’m afeared he’s gonna git in 
trouble,” said Della. “Always hunt- 
in’ out of season.” 

Meanwhile, Sam was walking 
down the railroad track. It was an 
August day and his heavy boots were 
hot. 

At the edge of town, he swung to 
the right down a narrow, winding 
trail into the Louisiana jungle. The 
sun blazed down through the tree 
tops upon the dank undergrowth and 
the stagnant pools of water. The air 
too was stagnant, but Sam did not 
mind its oppressiveness. All his life 
he had lived in or near swamps. He 
liked them. Not very many people 
lived in them; the ground was seldom 
fenced. Here every man seemed a 
law unto himself. Crooks and boot- 
leggers lurked in the depths, where 
game wardens—even deputy sheriffs 
—-seldom entered. 

With the ability of a pioneer 
woodsman of days long gone, he 
threaded the mazes, constantly on the 
lookout for squirrels or rabbits. But 
not an animal was in evidence. 
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The Depression had hit them hard. 
Although there was less ammunition 
among the hunters this year, they 
aimed better and their guns boomed 
both in and out of season. Also there 
was a desperate look on their faces— 
a starved, do-or-die look. These 
hatched-faced men were not cheerful 
sportsmen. The squirrels knew that 
they meant business and kept pretty 
close to their holes. 

After several miles of walking, 
Sam was getting angry, when he 
finally approached the spot where 
stood the great oak tree. He came 
up stealthily, hoping to surpise the 
squirrel in his lair. 

Instead, he was surprised himself. 
Sitting on a dead log with his back 
to Sam and facing the tree, with a 
sack of liquor at his feet and a double- 
barrelled shot gun on his knees, was 
the village bootlegger. 

This local light was known as 
Brown Mule Peters. After the war 
the cotton boll weevil had driven 
Brown Mule to raising corn and mak- 
ing corn out of what he raised. Dur- 
ing the fat years he had made a lot 
of money out of corn, and spent a lot. 
Besides bootlegging, he was noted for 
two things: raising kids, and shooting 
first and talking about it to the jury 
afterwards. His last child had been 
born two months before; his last 
shooting scrape six months before. 

“Howdy, Mr. Peters,” said Sam. 
“Fine day, ain’t—” 

His sentence ended in mid air, for 
Brown Mule leaped to his feet, 
whirled and pointed the double-bar- 
relled shotgun at him. 

“Hey, wait a minute!” yelled Sam. 
“It’s me—Sam Duff. Sam Duff. I 
ain’t no sheriff.” 
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Brown Mule was white around the 
gills. “If ye ain’t up to no mis- 
chief,” he demanded, “why’d ye 
sneak up lak ye did?” 

“Put down thet gun,” said Sam 
sternly. “I don’t like for nobody to 
point a gun at me.” 

Brown Mule knew Sam’s reputa- 
tion for sudden, unreasoning anger. 
He lowered the gun. “Ye ain’t got 
no business sneakin’ up lak that,” he 
grumbled. 

Sam sat down on the damp ground, 
his countenance lowering. 

By now his insides had begun to 
growl and he was not in any mood to 
brook much opposition to his next 
meal. From where he sat he could 
watch the hole high up in the old tree. 
Not a squirrel was in evidence. 

Naturally not, Sam_ reflected. 
What squirrel would come out when 
an armed bootlegger was sitting 


grumbling and growling beneath his 
den? He wished the bootleggers 
would find some other place for their 


meeting places. He wished Brown 
Mule’s partner would come on. The 
squirrel would surely come out for 


his supper if the fellow would go on.: 


A few minutes passed in silence, 
while Sam’s patience was gradually 
being exhausted. As he thought of 
the other’s greeting with the gun, his 
anger slowly stewed. 

He was on the point of speaking, 
when Peters beat him to it. “What 
are you doin’ here anyhow?” Brown 
Mule asked, suspiciously. 

Sam’s collar got hot. “What's it 
to ye!” he shouted. “This is a free 
country, ain’t it?” 

“I was hyar first!” yelled Peters 
angrily. “Now you git away from 
hyar—and git away fast! Git!” 
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Sam stared at the other, his rage 
gathering momentum. 

“Git, I say!’ shouted Peters. 

“Well, I ain’t gittin’, am I? 
Whut’re you gonna do about it?” 

“Do about it?” yelled Peters. He 
ground his teeth in his wrath. “I'll 
kill you! No. I'd already a-kilt ye, 
but I ain’t got but one shell!” 

Sam was puzzled. “One shell. 
Whut ye mean?” 

“T ain’t got but one shell left, an’ 
I’m uh-aimin’ to use hit on a squirrel 
I seed up thet tree. I been waitin’ 
hyar since mawnin’. My babies is 
hongry.” 

“Well, I declare, Peters,” said 
Sam, “is it as bad asthet? I thought 
you was makin’ a lot of money out of 
yore corn.” 

“T was,” said Brown Mule, “but 
this yere depression has .busted the 
market. Whur a man used to buy a 
case, he now buys a bottle. An’ whur 
he used to buy a bottle, he goes out 
to the well now an’ gits hisse’f a good 
swig o’ water. Nope, the bootleggin’ 
business ain’t what it used to be. You 
see my hyar. Broke, an’ down to my 
last shell. An’ my babies is hongry.” 

Sam was touched. “I thought I 
was hard up, Peters,” he said. He 
pulled one of his precious shells from 
his pocket. “Here, take this, so if 
you miss the squirrel you got a second 
shot.” 

“You shore you can spare hit?” 
asked Brown Mule. 

“Shore!” saidSam. “TI don’t need 
it. I got plenty o’ shells athome. A 
whole box of ’em.” 

“Wal, I’m much obleeged to ye,” 
said Peters. 


“Not a-tall,” said Sam. “Well, 
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reck’n I'll be goin’ along now an’ let 
you git the squirrel. So long.” 

“So long.” 

“Times is gonna git better,’ Sam 
mused on the trail back. “When a 
bootlegger cain’t make a livin’, we 
jest about hit rock bottom.”’” Where- 
upon his insides growled. 

Suddenly he became cautious. He 
had heard a quail whistle. A few 
more rods and he saw several of the 
stately little birds crossing the trail 
in the tall grass. Taking quick but 
careful aim, he fired. Two of the 
birds fell. 

Running forward, he picked up one 
and was on the point of picking up 
the other when it suddenly took to 
wing with a desperate flutter and shot 
through the underbrush and out of 
sight. Sam reloaded and searched 
for it a long time in vain. At last 
he wandered on home. 


“Did you bring home the limb. 
bacon?” Ned greeted him. 

“Yeah,” he said, with a queer 
smile. “Here, Mamma, cook us this 
quail. Boil him an’ make a lot of 
soup to go with thet corn bread.” 

“You gonna see about thet job, 
Pa?” Ned ventured at the supper 
table. 

“Naw. What’s the use?” 

“Then what are you gonna do 
about eatin’ tomorrer—and day after 
tomorrer?” asked Della. 

“Air Lord. Don’t bother me about 
day after tomorrer,” said Sam: “I 
got my hands full a-worryin’ about 
the next meal.” 


(To be followed by another short 
story by the same author dealing 
fictionally with the economic 
problems of today.) 


SURETIES 


Two things I wish to have by me 
To the edge of eternity, 


The sight of water and the high 
Furrows leaned against the sky. 


There is something whole and sweet 
In furrows running till they meet. 


There is no loneliness or trouble 
Where water makes all beauty double. 


The ages change and men, not these 
Old testaments of sureties. 


There is a covenant in these two 
Leaves of life, the brown and blue, 


Water, and the paralleled sod, 
Scriptures from the hand of God. 


Rosert P. Tristram CorrFin, 


—Commonweal. 
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FASCIST LABOR BILLS IN OREGON 


RicHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Oregon which represent the 

high-water mark in any national 
tide to effect a fascist domination of 
labor organizations. These measures 
are premised on a plan to deny the 
laboring people of Oregon virtually 
all their fundamental rights. Persons 
with a wide knowledge of legislative 
activities throughout the nation, upon 
reading Oregon House Bills 339 and 
272, emphatically state that these 
proposals preclude anything they 
have ever seen so far as the ruthless 
subjugation of labor is concerned. 

Both measures will bear close 
analysis, as included among their 
real sponsors are industrialists with 
sufficiently far-flung financial connec- 
tions to insure introduction of the 
bills elsewhere should they be en- 
acted in Oregon. 

House Bill 339 declares the officers 
of “organizations representing labor- 
ing people” to be public officials, and 
then proceeds to ordain that no one 
shall be refused membership in any 
such organization. Thus neither the 
agent of a factory-owner nor an 
avowed communist could be refused 
admittance under this measure. The 
bill goes on to profess great solicitude 
for the working man by specifying 
that no labor organization shall as- 
sess “unnecessarily large” dues and 
fees, and that any member who feels 
such to be the case, has the right of 
appeal to the governor of the state. 
The governor is given the power to 
“fix all monetary contributions which 
may lawfully be exacted by such or- 


Tore bills are being pressed in 


ganizations.” Section 4 of this legis- 
lative cudgel provides that the funds 
of labor unions may not be used for 
any purpose which is “illegal or im- 
moral.” 

The bill also gives the governor 
“access to all the books” of any labor 
organization, and then concludes with 
two solar plexus blows at the spirit 
of democracy. It specifies that no 
one subjected to fine or penalty under 
the terms of the act shall have the 
right of appeal to the supreme court 
of the state! The measure declares 
an “emergency” to be in existence, 
thus exempting the bill from the peril 
of review by the people—this in the 


_state where the referendum first was 


brought into existence for the pur- 
pose of giving the voters the right of 
passing upon significant legislation! 

The campanion advocacy to this 
tid-bit of high-handed domination is 
House Bill 272, which thoroughly 
denies the right to strike—should the 
governor not construe Bill 339 to 
term strikes “immoral.”” The second 
act deems it unlawful for a strike to 
take place during a period of 30 days 
from the time any labor controversy 
is referred to the state board of con- 
ciliation. Ostensibly the hiatus pe- 
riod is “only” 30 days. But this pro- 
vision is followed by a clause which 
adds “and while it (board of concilia- 
tion) is proceeding with its investiga- 
tion.” Thus peace officers need only 
claim the board of conciliation is in- 
vestigating to have the right to break 
up any picket line which forms. 
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These measures were represented 
to the people of Oregon as the crea- 
tions of outraged farmers, indignant 
over the delay in crop shipments 
caused by recent strikes. When the 
bills were heard by the legislative 
committees, delegates of the State 
Grange and the Farmers’ Union ap- 
peared against the proposals. State 
Senator Peter Zimmerman, accepted 
leader of the farm bloc in the legisla- 
ture, contended the farmers of Oregon 
were as opposed to the bills as were 
the laboring people. “If the workers 
can thus be deprived of their Ameri- 
can rights,” he declared, “the same 
outrage can be perpetrated against 
the farmers.” 

Those actually on hand to plead 
for passage of the bills were at- 
torneys for various power companies, 
banks, lumber mills, department 


stores and reactionary publications.. 


The manager of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce made a stirring 
plea for the measures, which was 
laughed out of the hearing when Ben 
T. Osborne, executive secretary of 
the Oregon State Federation of La- 
bor, said he was not surprised to see 
the Chamber of Commerce backing 
such oppressive bills, inasmuch as the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1776 had 
denounced the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 

It was largely due to Osborne’s 
effective work that Bill 339 was de- 
feated by a vote of 45 to 15 in the 
lower chamber, and that Bili 272 
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was beaten 35 to 25. Over both 
measures the debate was bitter and 
spirited and there are rumors abroad 
in the state that the interests which 
brought the bills into being still have 
hopes of their ultimate enactment. 
Governor Martin, vigorously scored 
by the 33rd convention of the State 
Federation of Labor, is said to be re- 
ceptive to the proposals. Mr. Os. 
borne received a standing tribute 
from the convention for his successful 
fight against the bills. 

In his annual report Mr. Osborne 
described Bills 339 and 272 as being 
the most drastic and vicious anti-labor 
proposals yet to make their appear- 
ance in the nation. He said adoption 
of the measures would have de- 
stroyed the labor movement in Ore- 
gon. His report also stated that 
Oswald Garrison Villard, noted lib- 
eral of New York, upon being shown 
copies of the measures, was as- 
tounded by the extremities to which 
they proposed to go. Upton Sinclair 
experienced the same reaction when 
the present writer gave him the bills 
during a recent visit to Oregon. 

Oregon’s legislative Bills 339 and 
272 are a significant warning for 
labor throughout America. Never 
before have measures introduced in a 
democratic body gone so far as to 
completely eliminate the right to 
strike and to place organizations of 
working men directly under the con- 
trol, domination and supervision of 
the state. 





EXPANSION AND INDEBTEDNESS 


Ernst JONSON 


UR civilization is not finished. 
Our present scale of living is 
not final. There lies ahead of 
us an age of plenty. To get there 
we must make our labor more produc- 
tive. Thrift and hard work won't 
get us there. Leisure and free spend- 
ing will be essential to the age of 
plenty. But how shall Industry pro- 
duce more goods unless it can sell 
more goods? And how shall Indus- 
try sell more goods unless the people 
have more money to spend? And 
how is the consumer to get more 
money? He is not allowed to make 
money. The only channel of income 
now open to him is Industry, and 
Business. Industry and Business must 
pay him more income, more wages 
and salaries, more rents and interests, 
and dividends, and profits. 

It would be easy enough for In- 
dustry and Business to do this after 
its own income had increased, but the 
trouble is that its own income cannot 
increase until the consumer’s income 
has increased. The only way, in our 
present state of opinion, for Industry 
and Business to pay the consumer 
more income, is to borrow money 
from somebody who is permitted to 
make money, that is to say, from the 
banks, or from the Government. 
That was the way Industry and 
Business increased the consumer's in- 
come in times past. To be sure In- 
dustry dug gold out of the ground 
and got the government to translate 
this into money, but that was a small 
part of it. For the most part the 
new money was credit created by the 


banks. This new credit money got 
into the consumer’s hands by way of 
wages and salaries paid for new in- 
dustrial equipment—factories, rail- 
roads, mines, power developments, 
and so forth. 

Thus Industry was enabled to sell 
more goods—and to produce more 
goods. But what about the loans? 
Have these been repaid? They have 
not. They never will be repaid. In- 
dividual loans have been repaid, but 
the aggregate indebtedness of Indus- 
try and Business has been increasing, 
especially during the last one hun- 
dred years. And it was in times of 
prosperity that it increased most 
rapidly. Only in times of depression 
was it somewhat reduced and then 
not always by repayment, but often 
by bankruptcy. And how could In- 
dustry repay its indebtedness to the 
banks without wrecking the whole 
economic scheme? Such repayment 
would mean that instead of turning 
its entire earnings over to the con- 
sumer, Industry would divide its in- 
comings between the consuming pub- 
lic and the banks. The consumer’s 
spending power would be reduced 
and business would fall into the neth- 
ermost depths of depression. In- 
dustrial indebtedness is the reverse 
side of popular spending power, and 
therefore it is a symptom of eco- 
nomic health. 

This does not mean that borrow- 
ing from private bankers is the only 
possible way of financing industrial 
expansion, or that it is the best way. 
This method has its weak points. 
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Worst of all it gives too much power 
to the banker. Under this scheme 
credit is a concession granted by the 
banker. Law does not compel him 
to grant credit. Under the law the 
bankers have the right to cancel all 
credit thereby to bringing practi- 
cally all business to a_ standstill, 
taking from us our homes and our 
savings, and putting us all on the dole. 
They will not do this, they dare not 


do it, because if they did the whole 
cost of the dole would fall upon 
them and they would go down with 
the rest of us in general ruin. But 
their power to do it is a misfit in the 
democratic state and should be cur- 
tailed. This could be done by gov- 
ernment regulation of private credit, 
or perhaps even better by govern- 
ment competition in the field of in- 
dustrial financing. 


THE MOMENT 


Bring all the mind’s intensity 
To bear upon a flower: 


Eternity, infinity 


Can blaze there for an hour. 


What are the ages that are past 
But endless wastes of sand? 

Hold, just so long as it can last, 
This beauty in your hand. 


It blooms no redder from the tomb 
Of Cesar than his slave’s; 
Indifferent to either doom 


In the light wind it waves. 


Yet Cesar blazing for his hour, 
Stooping from pride, might see 
Such beauty, rather than his power, 

Mirror infinity. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE STATES 


HiLpa W. SMITH AND BARBARA DONALD 


Specialists in Workers’ Education 


LTHOUGH actual class work 
has not yet started, prospects 
for the winter program are 

marked by two particularly encourag- 
ing trends. In the first place many 
requests for workers’ education 
projects are being sent in by states 
which have not hitherto considered 
a workers’ program. Rhode Island 
has asked for quite an extensive pro- 
gram and the appointment of a full- 
time supervisor. Florida has sent in 
a project which will employ some 
sixty or seventy teachers; South 
Dakota asks for ten classes; Alabama 
for thirty-two teachers. Interesting 


community projects may be carried 
on in the isolated mountain districts 
of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Nevada, which have all sent 


in plans for workers’ education 


projects. Furthermore there have 
been no important defections of 
states where classes have been car- 
ried on since the program was first 
initiated. 

In addition to an expanded and 
more ambitious program, changes in 
administrative procedure point to a 
more satisfactory organizational set- 
up. Although candidates for teach- 
ing jobs will be chosen more strictly 
from relief rolls than last year when 
once appointed, they will hold their 
jobs throughout the winter term. 
Last year the lack of continuity in the 
teaching staff was a recurrent cause 
of dissatisfaction. ‘Teachers were 
taken off the job or transferred just 


at the moment when a splendid pro- 
gram had been worked out and a 
group interested. 

Under the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, classes will be author- 
ized on the basis of definite work 
projects, and must be sponsored by a 
public department or institution. The 
general program will be supervised 
by an Assistant Director of Projects 
and Planning in charge of the Edu- 
cation Section of the State W. P. A. 
The Director will nevertheless con- 
tinue to cooperate closely with the 
State or local public school authori- 
ties. 


Teacher-Training Centers 


The summer teacher-training pro- 
gram enrolled over 1200 teachers 
for six weeks intensive training 
courses in twenty-three centers. Two 
centers, one in Arkansas and one at 
Livingstone College, North Caro- 
lina, were organized exclusively for 
colored teachers in addition to the 
negroes attending northern centers. 
The newest recruit to a Workers’ 
Education program is Puerto Rico. 
In Indiana the Workers’ Education 
Center was held in combination with 
a center for training teachers of rural 
groups. As in several other of the 
Middle Western Centers, the study 
of the cooperative movement was 
most in demand and particularly 
stressed in the curriculum. The Kan- 
sas Center enrolled chiefly students 
from rural sections. Interest in 
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Workers’ Education is increasing 
very apparently in rural communities. 

The curriculum emphasis in most 
of the centers is less on subject mat- 
ter than on methods of class presenta- 
tion and actual practice in teaching. 
Student committees organize class 
work, prepare reports and bibliog- 
raphies, and lead discussions. Many 
of the centers are still in operation 
and final reports are not available but 
brief field visits have produced im- 
pressions of good work and enthu- 
siastic interest. With a few excep- 
tions, all the teachers trained will be 
appointed to teach in the regular 
winter program. 


Educational Camps for Unemployed 
Women Stress Workers’ Education 


Resuming a relief activity initiated 
last summer, State Emergency Relief 


Administrations were authorized to 
establish educational camps for un- 
employed women. ‘Twenty-eight 
similar resident schools or camps 
were held last summer, eight of which 
had Workers’ Education programs. 
This year provision was made for 
one hundred camps to be sponsored 
by the National Youth Administra- 
tion. The office of the Specialist in 
Workers’ Education was made re- 
sponsible for the educational pro- 
gram. A five-point curriculum was 
formulated which would include (a) 
opportunities for Workers’ Educa- 
tion, i. e., instruction in the social 
sciences, English, etc., using the dis- 
cussion method, (b) adjustment coun- 
selling, but no vocational training, 
(c) training in household manage- 
ment in connection with the house- 
hold routine of the camp, (d) health 


education, (e) recreation and cultural 
opportunities for work in the creative 
arts. 

Forty-seven camps in 26 different 
states have been definitely authorized 
and 27 of these have already started. 
Over 3000 girls and young women 
have been enrolled. Candidates must 
be between the ages of 16 and 25 and 
must be actually on relief or from 
families on the relief rolls. In addi- 
tion to this physical need for relief, 
they must be in good health and show 
a genuine interest in further educa- 
tion. 

Throughout the country the fine 
cooperation of state universities, 
community organizations, such as the 
Y. W. C. A., and churches have made 
it possible to secure school buildings 
and camp sites, in most cases rent- 
free. Young girls from all sections 
of the country, from both rural and 
urban homes, from the poverty-strick- 
en mining towns of West Virginia 
or Arkansas, from crowded cities, 
quiet farming communities and small 
manufacturing towns, have been en- 
rolled. In Wisconsin and Oregon the 
schools will again be located at the 
State Universities. In South Caro- 
lina, Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion funds made it possible for one 
hundred and twenty young girls to at- 
tend the Opportunity School held 
each summer on the Clemson College 
campus. This school, which is part 
of the regular state educational pro- 
gram, provides a general literacy pro- 
gram for women without an elemen- 
tary school training. Two other 
camps for this autumn have been av- 
thorized in South Carolina: Camp 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE STATES 


Long, on the shores of a lake, four 
miles from the town of Aiken, equip- 
ped with pine log cabins and tennis 
courts, has been lent by the State 
Agricultural Department. A camp 
for colored girls has been set up at 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, very 
near the negro Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. In New Hampshire 
the well-equipped Y. W. C. A. camp 
on the shores of Lake Winsunvale 
has again been procured. Three 
camps have been authorized for IIli- 
nois, five for Texas, and six for Mis- 
souri. In both Georgia and Neb- 
raska, Y. W. C. A. camps have been 
loaned. In Michigan an interesting 
experiment in intensive training for 
domestic service for a small selected 
group of ten colored women is being 
tried out. Training for domestic 


service is also being stressed in camps 


in Indiana, New Mexico, and Mon- 
tana. Opportunities to specialize in 
native arts and handcrafts are offered 
in the camps in New Mexico and Mis- 
souri. 

Other divisions of the State Relief 
Administration have helped in many 
ways. In Utah a minor crisis arose 
over the water supply. But a friendly 
Transient Center, 50 miles away, 
temporarily solved the problem by 
sending down trucks with barrels of 
drinking water. The Kentucky camps 
report the receipt of 280 shorts and 
skirts of dyed ticking, made and 
donated by a works relief project. 
The Commodity Division provided 
comforters and canned meat. The 
Transient Bureau loaned blankets, 
sheets, and pillows in addition to 
delivering the daily supplies. The 
entire community of one back-woods 
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Ozark village is participating in set- 
ting up the camp. The town itself 
numbers only several hundred people, 
none of whom have much money, but 
everyone is contributing something in 
the way of kitchen utensils, china, 
rugs in order to make the school pos- 
sible for their children. Community 
support and actual participation in 
the organization of the camps and 
schools may help to make such schools 
a permanent part of the educational 
program. 

The State Directors of the Youth 
Administration will be generally re- 
sponsible for the program in the in- 
dividual states although the actual 
supervision and organization has 
been frequently delegated to the Di- 
rector of the Emergency Education 
program. Advisory committees, com- 
posed of representatives of the State 
Relief Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Education, the labor move- 
ment, community organizations, and 
the Public Employment Service, have 
been set up to advise on personnel, 
problems of organization, and means 
of opening up job opportunities for 
the students after they leave camp. 

In nearly every case, the Camp Di- 
rector, who must be approved and is 
often recommended by the office of 
the Specialist in Workers’ Educa- | 
tion, is a person who has had con- 
siderable experience with workers’ 
groups, thus ensuring a satisfactory 
and thorough-going Workers’ Edu- 
cation program as part of the curric- 
ulum. At present the camps are or- 
ganized for 8 weeks terms but in 
many states it is hoped that they may 
be continued as permanent features 
of the regular educational program. 





SOCIAL SECURITY 


vented from going into effect by 

the failure of Congress to pro- 
vide the necessary funds, but in this 
interim administrative plans are tak- 
ing shape. There is much to do in 
determining procedure and policies in 
the period before Congress can act. 
In many states legislation must be en- 
acted before advantage can be taken 
of Federal aids provided by the meas- 
ure. The following brief summary 
of the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act may be useful to unions 
in planning their state legislative pro- 
grams. It should be noted that as- 
sistance is provided for two groups 
outside the income-earning age—chil- 
dren and the aged. Unemployment 
compensation is encouraged and 
health services are strengthened. 
Sickness is a serious economic hazard. 


Tee Social Security Act is pre- 


Old Age 


Two provisions for old-age income 
are made: old-age assistance and Fed- 
eral old-age benefits. 


1. Congress is authorized to ap- 
propriate annually $49,750,000 for 
grants-in-aid to state old age assist- 
ance plans. Payments are authorized 
to begin July 1, 1935. The Social 
Security Board is authorized to al- 
locate to each state a sum equal to 
one-half of what the state expends 
for old age assistance. This amount, 
increased by 5 per cent for adminis- 
trative purposes, will be paid to the 
state by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The contribution of the Fed- 
eral Government will not exceed $15 
per month per person. Persons re- 


ceiving assistance must be 65 years 
of age or over and not an inmate of 
a public institution. An approved 
state plan must be mandatory and in 
effect in all political subdivisions of 
the state. 


2. An Old Age Reserve Account 
is to be created in the Treasury of 
the United States beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1937. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
annually submit estimates for ap- 
propriations so that the funds will 
be adequate to pay annual premiums 
determined on a reserve basis in ac- 
cordance with accepted actuarial 
principles and based upon mortality 
tables. Payments to individuals shall 
begin on June 1, 1942. Those eli- 
gible must be 65 or over. The 
monthly rate of benefit must not ex- 
ceed $85 nor fall below $10. In 
computing the benefit annual income 
over $3,000 will not be included. 


Rates of payment. If total wages 
after December 31, 1936, and at- 
tainment of age of 65 were $3,000 
or less, monthly rate is one-half of 1 
per cent of $3,000, plus one-twelfth 
of 1 per cent of the amount by which 
wages exceed $3,000 and do not ex- 
ceed $45,000, plus one-twentieth of 
I per cent of the amount by which 
such wages exceed $45,000. Those 
receiving benefits must have been em- 
ployed in some trade or calling for 
which old age tax is paid, except ag- 
ricultural labor, domestic service, 
casual labor, the crew of a vessel, 
government service (whether Fed- 
eral or state or any subdivisions 
thereof), community chest fund or 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 1077 


foundations organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific or educational purposes, or 
the prevention of cruelty to animals 
and children. 


Payment for old-age benefit. The 
incomes of wage earners will be taxed 
and this tax is to be deducted by the 
employer from wages paid. Wages, 
as defined by the Act, are annual in- 
come not in excess of $3,000. The 
employer shall pay an excise tax with 
respect to wages paid to individuals 
in his employ equal to the income tax 
paid by these employees. These in- 
come and excise taxes shall be as 
follows: 1 per cent for the calendar 
years 1937, 1938, 1939; 1% per 
cent for 1940, 1941 and 1942; 2 per 
cent for 1943, 1944, 1945; 2% per 
cent for 1946, 1947, 1948; 3 per 
cent for December 31, 1949, and 
thereafter. These taxes will be col- 
lected by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue who shall furnish the 
Postmaster General with stamps, 
coupons, tickets, books or other de- 
vices prescribed by the Commissioner 
for the payment of these taxes. 


Unemployment Compensation 


To supplement state plans for un- 
employment compensation, Congress 
is authorized to appropriate $4,000,- 
ooo for the year ending June 30, 
1936, and $49,000,000 annually 
thereafter. Assistance shall be 
granted states whose laws are ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. 
Approval shall depend upon the fol- 
lowing standards: adequate adminis- 
trative methods; payments to be 
made only through public employ- 
ment offices or agencies approved by 


the Board; a fair hearing for indi- 
viduals denied compensation; state 
fund must be deposited with Federal 
Unemployment Trust Fund; use of 
funds only for unemployment com- 
pensation; required reports to Fed- 
eral Board and free access to records. 

To provide revenues for unemploy- 
ment compensation every employer 
of eight persons or more shall pay an 
excise tax of 1 per cent for 1936; 2 
per cent for 1937; 3 per cent for 
1938 and thereafter. Contributions 
to a state unemployment fund will 
be credited against this tax. 

The coverage of unemployment in- 
surance compensation is the same as 
for old age benefits. 

The mandatory provisions neces- 
sary for approval of a state compen- 
sation law by the Social Security 
Board are: the transfer of all state 
unemployment moneys to the Un- 
employment Trust Fund which shall 
be accumulated in the Treasury and 
shall be administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He is au- 
thorized to invest the fund in United 
States obligations or any securities 
guaranteed both as to principal and 
interest by the United States. The 
fund shall be invested as a single 
fund but the Secretary shall maintain 
a separate account book for each 
state agency. 

To benefit by this provision the 
states must enact unemployment com- 
pensation laws. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Congress is authorized to appro- 
priate $3,800,000 from which grants 
shall be allocated to states for the 
purpose of promoting maternal and 
child health services; services for 
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crippled children; child welfare serv- 
ices. Administration of these grants 
is delegated to the Secretary of La- 
bor with the approval of the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau. 


Public Health 


Beginning with June 30, 1936, 
$8,000,000 shall be appropriated an- 
nually to assist state and local public 
health services, with $2,000,000 for 
investigation of diseases and prob- 
lems of sanitation. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Congress shall appropriate $841,- 
ooo for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1936, and annually thereafter 
$1,338,000 for aid to states in vo- 
cational rehabilitation of persons in- 
jured in industry. 
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Aid for the Blind 


Three million dollars appropriated 
annually is to be allocated by the 
Social Security Board to state agen- 
cies for carrying out this purpose. 


Board 


The Social Security Board is com- 
posed of three persons appointed by 
the President. Each member shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 annually 
and shall hold office for six years, ex- 
cept the first appointees of whom one 
shall serve six years, one four years, 
and the other two years. The fol- 
lowing were appointed: 

Joun G. WINANT, 
Chairman (6 years) 

ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, 

VINCENT Morcan MILEs. 


BY SAILING 


I found my country by sailing. 


From an unknown shore I embarked on an unknown sea, 
Entered many a distant port and city, 
Talked with men and women strange to me. 


Shipwrecked, rescued by a passing vessel, 
Watchman, wheelman, mate, I worked my way 

Back to the land I left, now known and longed for. 
I found my country; I have come to stay. 


—Mariz GILCHRIST. 





UNION AGREEMENTS 


HE collective agreement is one of the major objectives of the union or- 

ganization. By studying the experience and agreements of other unions, 

union executives may get suggestions as to standards, procedure, and 
phrasing that will help them get better results for their own members. 

The following agreements, for the electrical workers unions of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Seattle, Washington, show the benefits of an international 
clearing center and international authority. There are provisions to as- 
sure the responsibility of employers and employees. The agreement takes 
on definitely the form of contract in stipulating what the employer shall pro- 
vide and what the employees shall do. 

The apprentice provisions reflect the skilled nature of the work. Work- 
ing rules are a significant part of the agreement as well as provisions for re- 


newal. 


AGREEMENT 


Made August 1, 1934, between the 
Cleveland Chapter of the National 
Electrical Contractors Association of 
America, hereinafter called the ““Em- 


ployer,” and Local Union No. 38 of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, hereinafter called 
the “Union.” 


Fundamental Principles 


This agreement is based upon the 
following set of fundamental prin- 
ciples, affirmed by the parties hereto: 

1. The vital interests of the Public 
and Employer in industry are insepa- 
rably bound together. All will bene- 
fit by a continuous peaceful operation 
of the industrial process and the de- 
votion of the means of production to 
the common good. 

2. The facilities of the electrical 
industry for service to the public will 
be developed and enhanced by the 
recognition that the overlapping of 
the function of the various groups 
in the industry is wasteful and should 
be eliminated. 


Both are union shop agreements. 


3. Close contact and a mutually 
sympathetic interest between em- 
ployee and employer will develop a 
better working system and will tend 
constantly to stimulate production 
while improving the relationship be- 
tween employees and employer and 
the community. 

4. Strikes and lockouts are detri- 
mental to the interest alike of em- 
ployee, employer and the public, and 
should be avoided. 

5. Agreements or understandings 
which are designed to obstruct di- 
rectly or indirectly the free develop- 
ment of trade, or to secure to special 
groups special privileges and advan- 
tages, are subversive of the public 
interest and cancel the doctrine of 
equality of rights and opportunity, 
and should be condemned. 

6. The public interest is conserved, 
hazard to life and property is re- 
duced, and standards of work are im- 
proved by fixing an adequate mini- 
mum of qualifications in knowledge 
and experience as a requirement prec- 
edent to the right of an individual to 
engage in the electrical construction 
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industry, and by rigid inspection of 
electrical work, old and new. 

7. Public welfare, as well as the 
interests of trade, demands that elec- 
trical work be done by the electrical 
industry. 

8. Cooperation between employee 
and employer acquires constructive 
power, as both employees and em- 
ployers become more completely or- 
ganized. 

9. The right of employees and em- 
ployers in local groups to establish 
local. wage scales and local working 
rules is recognized. 


Article I 


Sec. 1. This agreement including 
the working rules, becomes effective 
September Ist, 1934, and continues 
in effect until terminated by consent 
of the Council on Industrial Relations 
for the Electrical Construction Indus- 
try, or until such time as the Council 
of Industrial Relations fails to func- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. Either party desiring 
changes must notify the other in writ- 
ing at least sixty (60) days prior to 
abrogation of any year. However, 
changes can be made at any time by 
mutual consent. 

Sec. 3. (a) There shall be no stop- 
page of work either by strike or lock- 
out because of any proposed changes 
in this agreement until such time as 
the Council on Industrial Relations 
fails to reach an agreement. 

(b) There shall be a Joint Con- 
ference Committee of 7 representing 
the Union and 7 representing the Em- 
ployers. It shall meet regularly at 
such stated times as it may decide. It 
shall also meet within 48 hours after 
notice is given by either party. It 
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shall select its own Chairman and 
Secretary. 

(c) All questions or disputes which 
are not adjusted between the Union 
and the Employer shall be referred 
to this Committee. 

(d) Should this Committee fail to 
agree or to adjust any matters, such 
shall then be referred to the Coun- 
cil on Industrial Relations of the 
Electrical Construction Industry of 
the United States and Canada. Its 
decisions shall be final and binding. 


Article II 


Sec. 1. (a) This agreement does 
not deny the right of the Union or 
its representatives to render assist- 
ance to other labor organizations by 
removal of its members from jobs 
when necessary and when the Union 
or its proper representatives decide 
to do so—but no removal shall take 
place until notice is first given to the 
Employer involved. 

(b) When such removal takes 
place, the Union or its representative 
shall direct the workmen on such job 
to carefully put away all tools, mate- 
rial, equipment or any other property 
of the Employer in a safe manner. 
The Union will be financially respon- 
sible for any loss to the Employer for 
neglect in carrying out this provi- 
sion—but only when a safe place is 
provided for these by the Employer. 

Sec. 2. Local Union No. 38 is a part 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and any violation 
or annulment of working rules or 
agreement of any other Local Union 
of the IBEW—or the subletting of 
any work in connection with electrical 
work to any person, firm or corpora- 
tion not fair to the IBEW—or the 
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employment of other than IBEW 
members on any electrical work in 
the jurisdiction of this or any other 
such local Union—by an individual 
Employer, will be sufficient cause for 
removal of Union members from 
such individual Employer. 


Article III 


Sec. 1. It is mutually agreed and 
understood that an apprentice com- 
mittee consisting of four persons (1) 
from the Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation and (2) from the Electrical 
Workers Union No. 38, IBEW, be 
appointed by the respective parties to 
this Agreement, for the government 
and qualification of the number of 
apprentices necessary for the present 
and future needs of the Electrical 
Trade. 

Article IV 


A set of working rules follow— 
and these are a part of this Agree- 
ment. 


Working Rules 


Rule 1. (a2) Members of the Un- 
ion—except those meeting the re- 
quirements of the “Employers,” as 
defined herein—shall not contract for 
any electrical work. 

(b) Members of the Union shall 
not work for other Employers—ex- 
cept those who comply with the work- 
ing rules later stated in this agree- 
ment. (However, this does not ap- 
ply to regular maintenance, munici- 
pal or governmental work when this 
is not done by the Employer. ) 

Rule 2. (a) Certain qualifications, 
knowledge, experience and financial 
responsibility are required of every- 
one desiring to be an Employer in the 
Electrical industry. Therefore, an 
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Employer who contracts for Elec- 
trical work, is a person, firm or cor- 
poration having those qualifications 
and maintaining a permanent place of 
business—a suitable financial status 
to meet payroll requirements—and to 
meet compensation requirements for 
injured workmen and other insurance 
or protective requirements—and em- 
ploying not less than two journey- 
men continuously. 

(b) An Employer shall maintain 
a permanent place of business—with 
a business telephone—open to the 
public during normal business hours. 
This place of business shall not be 
connected with or be a part of a 
domestic establishment. 

(c) Employers shall be required 
to carry insurance under the Work- 
ingmen’s Compensation Act for all 
Employees. 

Rule 3. Eight hours shall be a 
day’s work, between the hours of 
8 a. m. and 4:30 p. m. 

Overtime: All work performed 
after 4:30 p. m. and before 8 :00 a. m. 
and Saturdays, Sundays, and the fol- 
lowing holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas Days, shall be paid for at the 
rate of two times the regular rate. 

Rule 4. The Joint Conference 
Board shall work out a plan for the 
rotation of work during periods of 
unemployment. 

Rule 5. The rate of wages shall be: 


Journey Wiremen $1.50 an hour 


Apprentices: 
1st year % of the Journeyman’s wage 
2nd year % “ « “ “ 
grd year %“ 
4th year % 
sth year 70% “ 
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Rule 6. When the workmen are 
required to perform work outside of 
the jurisdiction of the Union, where 
a higher wage prevails—they shall be 
paid the higher rate. 

Rule 7. Wages shall be paid dur- 
ing working hours on Wednesday 
and not later than 4:30 p. m. for 
work done up to 4:30 p. m. of the 
preceding Friday. 

Rule 8. (a) No traveling time 
shall be paid to workmen for travel- 
ing to or from any job in the juris- 
diction of the Union—when work- 
men are ordered to report to the job. 
When ordered to report to shop he 
shall report not later than 7:45. 
Men traveling from shop to job or 
changing job, shall be paid for travel- 
ing time. 

(b) The Employer shall not fur- 
nish transportation to and from all 
jobs within the jurisdiction of the 
Union. On work outside of the jur- 
isdiction of the Union, the Employer 
shall furnish transportation, board 
and all other necessary expenses. 
Traveling time and fares, or board 
and room optional. 

Rule 9. The Employer shall hire 
only members of the Union in good 
standing for all electrical work. But 
should the Union be unable to fur- 
nish the Employer with workmen 
within 48 hours of the time the Un- 
ion—or its representative—receives 
the request, the Union shall issue 
working permits to workmen who 
apply and are recommended by the 
Employer until such time as the 
Union can furnish workmen. Any 
such workmen shall receive wages and 
work under the conditions of this 
agreement. 
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Rule 10. Foremen’s rate shall be 
adjusted by the Conference Board. 

Rule 11. One apprentice will be 
allowed for every four journeymen 
employed and one apprentice for 
every four additional journeymen. 

Rule 12. Not more than one ap- 
prentice shall be allowed to work on 
any job for each jburneyman. 

Rule 13. Apprentices shall be reg- 
istered with the Union before being 
put to work. After serving 6 months 
under the supervision of the Union, 
such apprentices shall be admitted to 
membership in the Union, as required 
in the IBEW Constitution. 

Rule 14. No workman shall use 
any automobile or motorcycle or 
other vehicle in a manner considered 
to be unfair to other workmen, or 
against the interest of the Union. 

Rule 15. The Employer shall fur- 
nish the following tools: All pipe and 
special duct tools, benders, hickeys, 
benches, ladders, scaffolds, ropes and 
rigging, all equipment to comply with 
the State Sufety Code as contained 
in Bulletin 202 of the State of Ohio, 
The Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions and Industrial Commission. 

Rule 16. Workmen shall be held 
responsible for the Employer’s tools 
and equipment providing the Employ- 
er furnishes a tool box with proper 
lock or other safe place for the stor- 
ing of such tools or equipment. 

Rule 17. The Employer shall pro- 
vide on all jobs a suitable place for 
the keeping or storing of workmen’s 
clothing and tools and shall be held 
responsible for the loss of those by 
theft or fire, after the facts have been 
determined by the Conference Board. 

Rule 18. Workmen shall install 
all electrical work in accord with 
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municipal rules and code require- 
ments, also the contract specifications 
—and in a safe and workmanlike 
manner. 

Rule 19. No limit shall be placed 
upon the amount of work which an 
Employee shall perform during the 
working day. Nor shall there be any 
restriction against the use of machin- 
ery, tools or labor saving devices. 

Rule 20. A Journeyman shall be 
required to make any necessary cor- 
rections in work for which he is re- 
sponsible, on his own time during the 
regular working hours. The Union 
shall be held responsible for this. 


Signed for the Employers 
Wo. EINHEIT 
D. SCHLESINGER 
Ws. E. RANEy 
H. L. MarTIEM 
G. P. FUENT 


Signed for the Union 
(Sgd.) Martin F. Joyce 
% Joun L. McLauGHLIn 
EvuGENE V. REDMOND 
CHARLES A. BLOSE 
Tuos,. De LarGcGc 
E. P. PHILLIPs. 


Approved—as revised and cor- 
rected—Oct. 1, 1934—as stated in 
the letter of same date. Any changes 
of new provisions must also receive 
the International approval as stated 
\in such letter. 

(Signed) D. W. Tracy, 


International President. 


AGREEMENT 


Made November 5, 1934, between 
Electrical Contractors Association, 
City of Seattle, State of Washington, 
hereinafter called the “Employer” 
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and Local Union, No. 46, of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, hereinafter called the “Un- 
ion,” whose jurisdiction is half way to 
the adjoining locals of the IBEW or 
otherwise as granted by the Interna- 
tional Office. 


Basic Principles 


The Employer and the Union have 
a common and sympathetic interest 
in the electrical industry. Therefore, 
a working system and harmonious re- 
lations are necessary to improve the 
relationship between the Employer, 
the Union and the Public. Progress 
in industry demands a mutuality of 
confidence between the Employer and 
the Union. All will benefit by con- 
tinuous peace and by adjusting any 
differences by rational, common sense 
methods. To these ends this agree- 
ment is made. 


Article I 


Sec. 1. This agreement takes effect 
June 1, 1934, and remains in effect 
until June 1, 1935. It shall continue 
from year to year thereafter—from 
June Ist to June 1st of each year— 
unless changed in the way later pro- 
vided. 

Sec. 2. Either party desiring 
changes must notify the other in writ- 
ing at least 30 days prior to June Ist 
of any year. However, changes can 
be made at any time by mutual con- 
sent. 

(Any wage change shall include all 
members of the Union. Wiremen’s 
agreements shall take effect and ex- 
pire on the same dates.) 

Sec. 3. (a) There shall be no stop- 
page of work either by strike or lock- 
out because of any proposed changes 
in this agreement or disputes over 
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matters relating to this agreement— 
except the employment of non-union 
men. All such matters must be 
handled by the Executive Board and 
a committee from the Employers. 


Article II 


Sec. 1. (a) Members of the Union 
—except those meeting the require- 
ments of “Employers” as defined 
herein—shall not contract for any 
electrical work. 

(b) Members of the Union shall 
not work for other Employers—ex- 
cept those who comply with the work- 
ing rules later stated in this agree- 
ment. (However, this does not ap- 
ply to regular maintenance, muni- 
cipal or governmental work when this 
is not done by the Employer.) 

Sec. 2. (a) Certain qualifications, 
knowledge, experience, and financial 
responsibility are required of every- 
one desiring to be an Employer in the 
electrical industry. Therefore, an 
Employer who contracts for electrical 
work is a person, firm or corporation 
having these qualifications and main- 
taining a permanent place of business 
—a suitable financial status to meet 
payroll requirements—and to meet 
compensation requirements for in- 
jured workmen and other insurance 
or protective requirements, and em- 
ploying not less than one journeyman 
continuously. 

(b) An Employer shall maintain a 
permanent place of business—with a 
business telephone—open to the pub- 
lic during normal business hours. 
This place of business shall not be 
connected with nor be a part of a 
domestic establishment. 

(c) Each Employer shall carry 
workmen’s compensation and liability 
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insurance, in accord with the laws of 
the State of Washington—and shall 
furnish proof of this to the Union. 

Sec. 3. The Union has the right to 
discipline its members for violation of 
its laws, rules and agreements. 

Sec. 4. (a) This agreement does 
not deny the right of the Union or its 
representatives to render assistance 
to other labor organizations by re- 
moval of its members from jobs when 
necessary and when the Union or its 
proper representatives decide to do 
so—but no removal shall take place 
until notice is first given to the Em- 
ployer involved. 

(b) When removal takes place, 
the Union or its representatives shall 
direct workmen on such jobs to care- 
fully put away all tools, materials, 
equipment or any other property of 
the Employer in a safe manner. 

Sec. 5. Local Union, No. 46, is a 
part of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and any 
violation or annulment of working 
rules or agreement of any other local 
union of the IBEW—or the sublet- 
ting of any work in connection with 
electrical work to any person, firm or 
corporation not fair to the IBEW— 
or the employment of other than 
IBEW members on any electrical 
work in the jurisdiction of this or any 
other such Local Union—by the Em- 
ployer, will be sufficient cause for can- 
cellation of this agreement, after 
the facts have been determined by 
the International Office of the Union. 


Article III 


Sec. 1. It is agreed between Local 
Union, No. 46, of the IBEW and the 
Seattle Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Chapter No. 1, of Seattle, 
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Wash., that at times when there is a 
surplus of unemployed labor and 
where Employers have projects under 
way upon which they are using numer- 
ous employees, that a method of ro- 
tating these employees to absorb this 
surplus labor be devised, provided 
however, that such rotation shall 
meet with the agreement of the cus- 
tomer and not tend in any manner to 
increase the labor costs. 


Working Rules 


Rule 1. (a) Six hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work, Mondays to Fri- 
days inclusive, providing however, 
that in emergency cases for protec- 
tion of life and property, Saturday 
forenoons may be worked and shall 
be paid for at straight time. The 


hours shall be from 9 :00 a. m. to 3 :30 
p. m. with one-half hour lunch period, 


or 9:00 a. m. to 4:00 p. m. if one 
hour lunch period is taken. No em- 
ployee shall be permitted to work in 
excess of 30 hours per week or in 
excess of 6 hours in any 24-hour pe- 
riod except as hereinafter specified. 

(b) Shift work may be permitted 
when necessary as an emergency. The 
shift hours shall be from 9:00 a. m. 
to 3:30 p. m. and 3:30 p. m. to 10:00 
p. m. unless requirememnts of the 
job or the shift periods of other build- 
ing trade crafts require other hours. 
Then the shift hours may be changed 
as necessary by permission of the 
Business Manager. 

Rule 2. (a) All work, excepting 
as hereinafter specified, in excess of 
the above 6-hour day shall be consid- 
ered overtime and paid for at the 
rate of double time. 

(b) All work performed on Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, New Year’s Day, 
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Decoration Day, Fourth of July, La- 
bor Day, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas Day or any other holiday recog- 
nized by the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, shall be paid for at the rate of 
double time excepting as covered by 
Rule 1. 

Rule 3. No work shall be per- 
formed on Labor Day except to pro- 
tect life and property. 

Rule 4. (a) The steward shall get 
permission from the Business Man- 
ager on all jobs where overtime is re- 
quired. If there is no steward, per- 
mission shall be obtained by the men 
direct. In cases of emergency, where 
it is necessary to work one hour or 
less, no permit will be required. 

(b) Members working for one 
contractor shall not go to work for 
another without first obtaining per- 
mission from the Business Manager, 
and in no event shall they work for 
two contractors in the same 24-hour 
period. 

(c) Members before going to 
work must report to the Business 
Manager. The Business Manager may 
furnish members with a clearance 
slip to be turned over to the fore- 
man or steward. The foreman or 
steward shall notify the Business 
Manager if the member has been 
employed. Members will be held 
responsible for securing clearance 
slips. 

(d) When a workman has worked 
6 hours straight time in any one day 
or 6 hours double time in any one day, 
he shall not be permitted to go to 
work in that 24-hour period unless 
in a case of extreme emergency con- 
sisting of breakdown or matter of 
life or destruction of property. 
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Rule 5. The daily minimum wage 
scale shall be as follows: 


Per Day 


Job Foreman 

Journeyman Wireman ........... 8.25 
Fixture Foreman .............++- 7:75 
le Eee 6.75 
ET TCC CCRT ED 7.00 
EN Ciao ireniee dnd iene esse 6.00 
Wireman’s Apprentices, 1st year.. 3.00 


and “ .. 4.00 
grd “ .. 5.00 
oa = .. oe 


Rule 6. When workmen are re- 
quired to perform work outside the 
jurisdiction of the Union, where a 
higher wage prevails—they shall be 
paid the higher rate. 

Rule 7. (a) Wages shall be paid 
weekly not later than Friday after- 
noon. 

(b) The Employer shall not with- 
hold more than 6 hours’ pay. 

(c) Workmen shall be paid their 
full wages at time of being laid off 
or discharged. 

Rule 8. Building trades work shall 
include all electrical work in build- 
ings or facilities attached thereto but 
shall not include marine work. 

Rule 9. When workmen are or- 
dered to report to the shop in the 
morning they shall report at 9:00 
a. m. and when ordered to return to 
the shop they shall report not later 
than 3:30 p. m. 

Rule 10. When workmen are or- 
dered to report for work next morn- 
ing, after completing their work on 
the previous day, and no work is 
available, they shall receive not less 
than two hour’s time, unless it is 
through some fault of their own or 
because conditions for which the Em- 
ployer is not responsible. This does 
not apply, however, to short order 
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work where a man is called to go out 
and do a trouble job that may amount 
to one hour or less. 

No member shall report at any 
job or shop before 8:45 a.m. When 
members report to the job from their 
own homes they shall be ready for 
work at 9:00 a. m. 

Rule 11. Workmen shall not loiter 
at the employer’s shop or job—wait- 
ing to be employed—later than 10:00 
a.m. 

Rule 12. On work outside the city, 
(this means the Seattle Area as recog- 
nized by the Building Trades Council 
or the IBEW) workmen shall be at 
the nearest transportation point in- 
side of this area at starting and quit- 
ting time. 

Rule 13. (a) Workmen employed 
outside the Seattle Area, as recog- 
nized by the Building Trades Coun- 
cil or the IBEW, shall receive all ac- 
tual expenses, such as car, boat or 
railroad fare, telephone, telegraph 
and living expenses. 

(b) Workmen shall be paid the 
regular rate of wages for time con- 
sumed in traveling during working 
hours but not to exceed 6 hours a 
day. 

(c) The employer shall provide 
transportation during working hours 
to workmen traveling from shop to 
job, job to job, or job to shop. 

Rule 14. The employer shall hire 
only members of the Union in good 
standing for all electrical work. But 
should the Union be unable to fur- 
nish the employer with workmen 
within 48 hours of the time the Un- 
ion, or its representative, receives the 
request, the Union may issue working 
permits to workmen who apply and 
are recommended by the employer 
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until such time as the Union can fur- 
nish workmen. Any such workmen 
shall receive at least the minimum 
wages and work under the conditions 
of this agreement. 

Workmen shall be hired only thru 
the Business Manager of the Union. 

Rule 15. Workmen, while work- 
ing, shall be required to have their 
Union Cards or permits with them 
at all times and show such when re- 
quested. 

Rule 16. When the working force 
is to be reduced, workmen who are 
not members of the Union, but who 
are working on permit, shall be laid 
off first. 

Rule 17. Permit workmen who are 
not members of the Union shall not 
be placed in charge of work. 

Rule 18. The employer shall not 
loan or cause to be loaned to any 
other employer the members of the 
Union in his employ without first se- 
curing permission of the Union. 

Rule 19. Jobs requiring 4 or more 
journeymen must have a foreman in 
charge of same. 

Rule 20. Job foremen with the as- 
sistance of the steward shall be held 
responsible for the distribution of 
overtime. 

Rule 21. Where any firm employs 
3 journeymen or fraction thereof, 
they are entitled to employ one ap- 
prentice; two apprentices will be per- 
mitted to six journeymen; 3 appren- 
tices to 12 journeymen, and the same 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
thereafter. 

Rule 22. Fixture shops will be en- 
titled to the same ratio of helpers to 
journeymen as above. Apprentice fix- 
ture men shall be paid the same scale 
as wiremen apprentices. Fixture 
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men’s apprentices shall work only 
under the direct supervision of a 
journeyman fixture man, with the ex- 
ception of such work as is generally 
recognized as “fixture shop boy 
work,” 

Rule 23. Apprentices shall not be 
allowed to make up, prepare or in- 
stall any work except under the per- 
sonal supervision of a journeyman. 

Rule 24. All drop cords, mould- 
ings, and conduits must be laid out, 
prepared and installed under the sup- 
ervision of a journeyman. 

Rule 25. There shall be no restric- 
tion of tools or machinery simplifying 
work, such as pipe cutting machines, 
electric and pneumatic drills, electric 
hoists and such other tools decided by 
the employer and the Union. But all 
such tools must be operated by mem- 
bers of this organization or other 
Union help. 

All pipe must be cut on the job. 

Rule 26. No member shall use any 
vehicle to convey material or shop 
tools from shop to job, job to job, 
or job to shop on his own or employ- 
er’s time unless such vehicle is owned 
and maintained by employer; and 
then only after satisfactory proof of 
such ownership is established. 

Rule 27. The employer shall fur- 
nish the Union with a monthly list 
of men employed showing the hours 
and weeks worked or permission shall 
be granted to the business manager 
to secure this list from the employer. 

Rule 28. No journeyman or ap- 
prentice shall make out time cards 
other than the total hours worked on 
each job daily. 

Rule 29. Workmen shall install all 
electrical work in accord with muni- 
cipal rules, code requirements and the 
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contract specifications in a safe and 
workmanlike manner. 

Rule 30. A journeyman shall be re- 
quired to make any necessary correc- 
tions in work for which he is respon- 
sible on his own time during the regu- 
lar hours and shall be responsible for 
any damage caused through his negli- 
gence, or carelessness. The Union 
shall be held responsible for this. 

Rule 31. The employer shall not 
work with tl.e tools (except in emer- 
gency cases to protect life and prop- 
erty) or be personally employed ex- 
cept in a supervisory or managing 
capacity. 

Rule 32. The electrical contractor 
agrees to employ only members of the 
IBEW on all work wherever located 
and the Union agrees to furnish men 
only to those electrical contractors, 
with the exception of out of town 
contractors, who have agreed to abide 
by the provisions of this agreement. 
This does not apply to regular main- 
tenance men who have been employed 
for a period of 6 months or longer 
on maintenance work only, but it is 
specifically understood that mainte- 
nance men shall not do any construc- 
tion work, 
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Rule 33. Any outside electrical 
firm doing electrical work under the 
same conditions as a local electrical 
contractor within the jurisdiction of 
this Union, shall not be allowed to 
bring in more than one journeyman, 
who must be a member of the IBEW. 
Additional workmen shall be hired 
only through the Business Manager 
of the Union. However, when any 
complaint is made or dispute arises 
dealing with this question, any rul- 
ing made by the International shall 
be accepted and put into effect. 
Signed for the employers: 

(Sgd.) J. J. AcuTrer, Pres. 

7! H. M. Sayers, Vice Pres. 
“ F. HACKLEMAN, Sec. 


Signed for the union: 
(Sgd.) Wm. Gaunt, Bus. Mgr. 
L. U. No. 46 
" W. A. Grace, Pres. 
os W. C. LINDELL, Sec. 


Approved—Jan. 28, 1935. 
(Signed) D. W. Tracy, 
International President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 2nd day of Nov. 1934. 
(Signed) VERNA THOMPSON. 





LABOR IN ALL LANDS 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 
Pan America 


Argentina—A bill to investigate relationship of electri¢ companies and holding companies 
in U. S. sponsored by Socialist members of the House of Representatives was defeated. 

Government has issued a decree putting news agencies and newspaper correspondents 
under a heavy cash bond and establishing a strict censorship of outgoing news. 

Bolivie—Workers, students, social, political and women’s organizations, stage a monster 
parade in protest against Paraguay’s refusal to free war prisoners. Paraguayan delegates 
at Chaco Peace Conference have informed the conference that Paraguay will retain 
Bolivian war prisoners until a treaty of peace is signed. The Territory in dispute may 
become a new republic which would be called the Republic of Santa Cruz and would be 
the seventh largest republic in South America. 

Brazil—Supreme Court refused the Alliance National Libertadora decrees of restitution 
and injunction because of its communistic activities during the past six months which 
created serious disturbances among workers. 

Negroes formed a new political party. 

Chile—A vast Red network was uncovered in Chile by government authorities 
inspired by delegates from Moscow. ‘Thousands of pamphlets were found and destroyed. 

Colombia—State Labor Office in Cartagena has started a campaign among commercial 
establishments to enforce Law No. 10, 1934, with regard to labor contracts. 

A reciprocal trade agreement was signed between U. S. and Colombia. 

Costa Rica—Congress authorized a constitutional election for a new President in 
February 9, 1936. 

Cuba—Cabinet restored the Civil Service Law on Aug. 22nd. Military Chief of the 
Province of Oriente appointed military supervisors for 21 towns because of protests that 
local authorities were influencing voters registering their party affiliations. Presidental 
elections will be held in December. The Provincial Association of Chauffeurs expressed 
disapproval of a request made by a new union of chauffeurs which would give Cuban 
workers exclusive rights to operate public cars as against foreign workers. The 
Association believes unemployment situation could only be relieved if immigration is 
curbed, if the Government passes some laws beneficial to commerce and industry and 
if homesteading is carried on among the peasants. 

Five thousand Cuban women joined the Women’s Military Reserve now being organ- 
ized by military authorities. 

Ecuador—The Army set up as President of the new Provisional Government, Antonio 
Pons, following ex-President Jose M. Velasco’s move to create a dictatorship. The Army 
stood firmly for enforcement of the Constitution. 

Haiti—The Haiti Government plans to float a 500,000,000 franc loan to be used in the 
construction of roads, bridges and an electric power plant, and for port improvements 
and irrigation. 

Mexico—The Mexican Federation of Labor held its twelfth Annual Convention in 
July. Among important resolutions approved were to request the Government to grant 
free schooling to children of workingmen who are unable to buy textbooks and other 
school supplies and establishment of the forty-hour week which, in the opinion of the 
delegates, would help to relieve the unemployment situation. Luis N. Morones rendered 
a report on his visit to the United States. He expressed his gratification for the 
welcome he received from officials of the American Federation of Labor and other 
International Unions. E. I. Gassaway was fraternal delegate from United Mine Workers 
to this Convention. There are 10,000 Mexicans in that organization. 

President Cardenas in his speech opening Congress proclaimed the Government deci- 
sion to give women workers equal voting rights with men. He also indicated that the 
laboring classes would in the near future have a larger share in government policies. 
A labor law was in project, he added, which together with the social insurance law 
would prove an important factor in the development of a government devoted to the 
community. 
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The Mexican Federation of Labor appointed a committee to study minimum wages 
throughout the Republic. 

Nicarague—Foreign Minister Arguello announced that Nicaraguans without means will 
not be permitted to leave the country on promises of employment abroad. The Govern- 
ment has suffered great expense and difficulties in repatriating penniless citizens. 

An old custom of distributing free rum to Nicaraguan voters has been discontinued 
by President Sacasa owing to disturbances which occurred in recent elections when 
candidates distributed rum too freely. 

Panama—A new treaty was negotiated between the U. S. and Panama. The treaty 
abolishes stipulations of the treaty of 1903 by which U. S. guaranteed Panama’s inde- 
pendence and had the right to preserve order in Panama City and Colon which were 
regarded as a curtailment of its sovereignty. Provisions for readjustments of payments 
to Panama of annual rentals were also made. 

Puerto Rico—Legislature approved eight-hour law for employes of commercial and 
industrial establishments and other business enterprises. 

Dr. Ernest Gruening, director of the Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
and Administrator of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, is in Puerto Rico 
and is expected to appoint officials who will be in charge of offices of the Administration 
in the Island, and who will control the expenditure of some $40,000,000. 

Virgin Islands—Lawrence W. Cramer, new Governor of the Virgin Islands, announced 
in his inauguration speech that the homesteading program would be expanded so as to 
give a greater number of islanders an opportunity to become self-supporters. He also 
announced that steps would be taken at the next session of Congress to enact a new 
Organic Law which would include a reduction of voting age from 25 to 21, provide 
universal suffrage and the election of a larger number of Colonial Council members. 
The Governor now appoints one-third of the members. Property classes who have been 
long in control of local government will probably oppose the liberalization of election 
law. 


Canada 


Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada from 1918- 
1935, resigned his position to assume his new duties as a member of the Employment 
and Social Insurance Commission. Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Congress, was chosen by the Executive Council as the new President. 

Alberta, Canadian Province, became the first territory in the world to elect a Social 
Credit Government. 

After enactment of the Industrial Standards Act, 1935, by the Legislature of Ontario, 
several agreements covering wages and hours have been approved, as follows: brewing, 
furniture and millinery industries; bricklayers and masons, carpenters, electricians, 
painters and decorators, glaziers and paperhangers, plasterers, plasterers laborers, 
plumbers, gas and steam fitters and sheet metal workers on construction. 

Laborers employed by the City of Halifax have been placed on an 8-hour-day basis. 

Prime Minister Bennett in a radio address stated that the Government had reduced 
unemployment to the level of June, 1931, but even if trade revived on the old scale, 
the development of labor-saving devices, the introduction of new economics and growing 
concentration of business would make it impossible to take up the present slack of 
unemployment more than 50 percent. He said the Government proposed to remove 
workers from the labor market at a certain age by a pension plan, and also planned to 
provide an adequate sum to train children who now are denied proper education because 
of unemployment. 


Europe 


Austria—Unemployment in Vienna showed a 10 per cent decrease in July as compared 
with last July. Industrial employment increased 8 per cent over last year due to public 
works financed by State and communal authorities. Textile, machine and chemical 
industries have shown a pronounced improvement. “Beggars” in Upper Austria have 
been rounded up and sent to camps to work. 

Belgium—Belgian Labour Party celebrated its 50th anniversary on Aug. 18. 

Denmark—Congress of International Transport Workers Federation opened on Aug. 18 
in Copenhagen with more than 110 delegates from 32 countries in attendance. Seamen’s 
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section called for steps to be taken to secure a convention establishing international safety 
standards for the protection of seamen’s lives. 


Germany 


Regulation of workers’ holidays in Germany, by collective regulations, provide in 
part as follows: 

In the national regulations for the confectionery trade, for instance, workers are 
entitled to a holiday of from 6 to fifteen days according to length of service; in the 
shipbuilding yards, the length of the holiday varies from six to 12 days; in the building, 
painting, stucco, plastering, roofing, tile-laying, scaffold-building, stone-setting and 
furnace-building trades as well as in the xylogen industry, a worker receives a holiday 
of four days if he has worked during 30 weeks and one of five days after working 39 
weeks during the year; finally in the Rhenish-Westphalian coal mines the holiday varies 
from six to twelve days. 

In most cases the right to a holiday is acquired after six months’ service in an 
undertaking; sometimes, however, the period of service required is one year. The 
initial length of the holiday is at least three days, rising according to length of service 
to a maximum of 18 days. 

Of the 110 collective regulations which have been consulted for the purposes of this 
article as representative of specific occupations or industries and covering a large 
industrial area, five provide for a maximum holiday of 18 days, namely: for watchmen 
in Brandenburg; for cinema employees in Central Germany; for coopers and caskmakers ; 
and for milling employees in Hesse and for pastrycooks in Baden. In seven the maximum 
holiday is fixed at 15 days; these cover the confectionery trades, butchers in Bavaria 
and East Prussia, brewers in Baden and Wurttemberg, bakers in Saxony and workers 
in the potash industry in Hesse. 

As regards the remaining 98 collective agreements the maximum length of the 
holiday is fixed at 14 days by 18 collective regulations, 12 days by 21, 10 days by 11, 


9 days by 13, and less than 9 days by 35 collective regulations, 


Great Britain 


Margate—The 67th annual Trade Union Congress opened on September 3rd with 575 
delegates present representing 211 unions. 

The General Council of Trades Union Congress reported an increase in membership. 
The annual report also disclosed activities by unions to exclude Communists from office and 
stressed the need for a shorter work week. The General Council pointed out with pride 
that “the trade union movement has rendered during this period of unparalleled depression 
untold benefits to all wage and salaried earners and has beer the principal agency in pre- 
venting a material reduction in the general standards of life of the workers which would 
have made the development of the trade depression even more acute. 

Outstanding in the discussions were the international crisis and the problem of the 
depressed areas. On the first question, the Congress was to decide whether or not 
the basic principles on which the League of Nations is founded should be upheld against 
Mussolini and the Facists. 

The Trade Union Congress General Council proposed a resolution reaffirming the 
policy of the Congress as outlined the year before at Weymouth. This policy declared 
its resolute faith in a collective peace system, operating within the League of Nations, 
and its determination to take all appropriate action to make that system a reality, and, 
in conjunction with the National Council of Labor, to watch closely the development of 
events in order that should emergency arise, such measures might be taken in consulta- 
tion with affiliated organizations, as might be necessary to deal with the situation. 

Accompanying the resolution was a declaration calling on the British Government, 
in cooperation with all nations represented on the Council and Assembly of the League, 
“to use all necessary measures provided by the Covenant to prevent Italy’s unjust 
and rapacious attack upon the territory of a fellow member of the League.” 

The declaration pledged the firm support of Congress for any action consistent with 
the principles and statutes of the League to restrain the Italian Government and to uphold 
the authority of the League in enforcing peace. 
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It called on the British Government to urge the League of Nations to summons a World 
Economic Conference and place on the agenda international control of sources and supply 
of raw material. 

On a card vote the resolution and declaration were carried by 296,200 votes for, and 
177,000 against. 

The Congress unanimously adopted a resolution condemning the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to deal. with unemployment by its policy of economic nationalism and calling 
for the fullest public utilization of available resources and international cooperation. 

The Congress also reaffirmed its demand for a reduction of working hours to 40 per 
week, without wage reductions, with the most drastic regulation and restriction of 
overtime. 

It protested against the persistent opposition of the Government to a general international 
convention and instructed the General Council to approach the Prime Minister with a 
request for the introduction of a 40-hour week in all government establishments. 

Manchester—The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions Act of 1935 
was approved or received Royal Assent on August 2, 1935. Some of its provisions came 
into effect immediately and others will come into operation on January 1, 1936. Under 
the old law half of the arrears due to unemployment were excused, and unless the 
insured person or his approved society, discharged the remaining half of the arrears, his 
Health Insurance cash benefits were reduced or suspended. Under the new Act all 
arrears due to genuine unemployment will be excused in full. This will ensure that any 
person who remains unemployed throughout a “free” insurance period (approximately 
twenty-one months) will suffer no reduction of benefits during that period by reason of 
unemployment; it will also prevent reduction in the benefits of the large number of 
insured persons who have varying periods of unemployment in the course of any contri- 
bution year. The extra cost to approved societies consequent upon the change from half- 
excusal to total-excusal is to be met out of a New Unemployment Arrears Fund. 

London—The text of the Government Bill, to carry out two conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Organization at Geneva last year, was recently published. 

One convention deals with night work of women in industrial undertakings and the 
other with hours of workers in automatic sheet-glass works. 

The bill forbids the employment of women in industrial establishments between hours 
of 10 p. m. and $ a. m. It applies to women, without distinction of age, in any public 
or private industrial undertaking, except an undertaking in which only members of the 
same family are employed. The bill does not include women holding responsible positions 
or who are ordinarily engaged in manual work. 

The bill seeks to impose an average of 42 hours a week in automatic sheet glass 
works for persons employed in shifts on continuous processes. The average would be 
calculated over a period not exceeding four weeks and the length of a spell of work would 
not exceed 8 hours. 

Annual report of the Inspector of Quarries revealed that output of British quarries 
last year was 79,000,000 tons, a new high record. Returns on number of persons 
employed show effect of increasing use of mechanical appliances. The numbers employed 
in 1929 were 80,777 and the output 63,872,000 tons. Thus output was up last year, 
compared with 1929, by more thar 15,000,000 tons, while the numbers employed were 
down by 11,400—an increase of 23 per cent in output and a decrease of 14 per cent in 
numbers employed. 

The number of accidents in quarries increased during the last year—64 persons were 
killed and 5,339 injured, as compared with 46 and 4,575 respectively in 1933. 

A joint meeting of representatives of the Northampton Boot Manufacturers Association 
and the local branches of the Shoe Operatives’ Union, resulted in a decision that will 
make impossible the introduction of juvenile labor in the local shoe industry from the 
distressed areas. This confirms a decision arrived at by the union and manufacturers 
years ago. 

Negotiations for a new agreement are to be opened up by the Electrical Trades Union 
with British International Pictures and associated companies, as a result of a meeting 
of the union members in dispute with the companies involved. 

All future contracts placed by London Transport are to be subject to the Fair Wage 
Clause, according to Ernest Bevin. What is known as the Fair Wage Clause states that 
contractors must at least observe the wages and conditions recognized as the standard 
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for their district. These standards are usually laid down in agreement between the trade 
unions and the best employers. 

Restoration of wage cuts to overlookers in the cotton manufacturing industry was 
secured by the Central Board of the Northern Counties Textile Trades Federation. This 
action caused strike notices to be withdrawn. As a result of the settlement the overlookers 
will not suffer reduction through the operation of the new legalized wages for weavers. 

A report of the work of the Ministry of Health, recently published, shows that local 
authorities are now spending £507,000,000 a year (including Exchequer grants) as 
compared with £147,000,000 in 1910-11. The main services include education, highway 
improvements, relief of the poor, housing, public health. 

Two London firms have agreed to recognize the Sign, Glass and Ticket Writers’ 
Union and to employ only union labor in the future—Universal Publicity, and Artads Serv- 
ice. This development arose from a strike of poster workers employed by another firm, 
which called attention to wages and conditions in the poster writing industry. The two 
firms granting recognition to the union were in no way involved in the controversy. 

Under a reorganization scheme, 1000 miners are to be dispensed with at the group of 
collieries in the Stanley (Durham) area owned by the Holmside and South Moor 
Colliery Company, Ltd. The relief bill in Stanley last year was £36,000, an increase of 
£10,000 over the previous year. 

Employers have refused to meet with representatives of Mine Workers Federation to 
discuss a national wage agreement; the Government is in favor of such a meeting. 
Miners will embark on a campaign to enlist sympathy of general public which may persuade 
Government to compel owners to listen to miners’ demand. 

Films of workers in factories are being made in England. These are used by efficiency 
experts to study the movements of workers on the job and serve to convince workers of 
the importance of eliminating waste movements. Some of the improvements achieved 
by this method are better lighting and seating arrangements. 

Scarborough—Wages and hours conditions for a quarter of a million workers in the 
clothing industry had its basis laid down at the conference of the National Union of 
Tailors and Garment Workers. The programme submitted to the Executive as a basis 
for a new agreement calls for reduction of the work week from 48 to 40 hours; increase 
of existing minimum rates for all male and female workers; one week’s annual holiday, 
besides statutory and customary holidays, Attention was also called to the introduction 
of conveyor belts in a large number of factories and the fact in a number of these 
factories the belts were manned solely by juveniles. 

The Conference of the National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers closed a four- 
day session here on August 15. 

Irish Free State—President Eamon de Valera’s new Constitution for the Irish Free 
State will abolish the office of Governor General merging his duties with those of his 
office of President of the Executive Council, 


Italy 


A general agreement on October 11, 1934, between the Italian Fascist Confederation 
of Industrial Employers and the corresponding Confederation of Industrial Workers, 
introducing the 40-hour week, expired on April 16, 1935. In accordance with a decision of 
the Fascist Grand Council to render this system permanent, a new agreement has recently 
been concluded between the above Federations. 

This agreement applies to all those workers represented by the Fascist Federation 
of Workers in Industry and employed in industrial, handicraft and co-operative under- 
takings represented by the Fascist Federation of Industrial Employers and by the 
Federation of Cooperative Establishments affiliated thereto who are covered by the 
current legislation on hours of work. 

The hours of work are fixed at 40 in the week for discontinuous work and at 42 in the 
week in case of continuous processes. 

The exceptions provided for by law remain in force unless the competent unions 
agree upon more favourable conditions either as regards the nature of the exceptions 
or as regards the number of hours by which the hours may be exceeded in each particular 
case. 
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The employer must pay to the National Family Endowment Fund § per cent of the 
wages paid in respect of any hours worked over 40, or over any higher normal hours of 
work which may be fixed. 

The initial length of the holiday (after six months’ or one year’s service in an under- 
taking) is fixed at nine days by two collective regulations, eight days by one, seven 
days by six, and six days by 27, and less than six days in the remaining 74 collective 
regulations. The highest average is found in the food and drink trades (butchers, 
bakers, millers and brewers). 

In agricultural undertakings holidays have been made obligatory by collective regula- 
tions and the number of days granted determined by length of service. 


U.S. S.R. 


Resolutions adopted in the recent Congress of the Communist Internationale instructed 
comrades in all capitalist countries to bring the working masses closer to a revolutionary 
assumption of power. The Congress directed Communists to campaign for control over 
production and banks and disbandment of police to be replaced by an armed workers 
militia. It urged Communists in U. S. to form a workers-farmers party. 

U. 8. Government lodged protests with Soviet Government for flagrant violation of 
the pledge given by the government of the Soviet Republic with respect to non-interference 
in the internal affairs of the U. S., based on official reports of the Congress. The Soviet 
in replying to the U. S. Government asserted it had not violated promises made to U. S. 
and denied responsibility for action of Communist Internationale. U. S. Government 
contended that the Soviet could not disclaim its obligation to prevent activities on its 
territory directed toward overthrowing the political or social order in U. S. because its 
authority within its territorial limits is supreme and its power to control the acts and 
utterances of organizations and individuals within those limits are absolute and that 
if this policy is continued the friendly and official relations between the two countries 
cannot but be seriously impaired. 


Japan 


The Japanese Government is preparing to open negotiations with Great Britain, Hol- 
land and other Nations with the purpose of securing emigration rights in the Pacific for 
some of her millions of surplus population. 

Japan has also issued a protest to the Soviet Government against propaganda activities 
of the Comintern in Japan. 


Philippine Islands 


Manuel Quezon, recently elected President of the Commonwealth, stated that he was 
not in favor with the proposal of Resident Commissioner Guevara for a U. S. protectorate 
after insular independence. Mr. Quezon said “An independent Philippines must depend 
upon itself for its protection.” Mr. Guevara stated that a majority of Congressmen 
favored the protectorate idea and that it was better than the neutrality clause 
of the Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act which grants them freedom after a 10-year 
transition period. 

Japan is gaining Philippine trade especially in the cotton textile field. While U. S. 
exports in cotton textiles dropped in 1934 to 55 per cent in value and 40 per cent in 
quantity, in 1934 Japanese exports increased from 14 per cent to 30 per cent in value and 
from 23 to 53 per cent in quantity. 





EMPLOYMENT STILL GAINING 


business has turned the tide of 
employment from decline to 
increase, the number of jobs thus far 
created in industry appears small 
when compared to the 11,000,000 
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still unemployed. Some 264,000 per- 
sons went back to work in August. 
Trade union reports for September 
show that employment is still gaining, 
for unemployment among union mem- 
bers decreased from 19.4 per cent in 
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July to 18.4 per cent in August and 
18.0 per cent in the first part of Sep- 
tember (weighted figures). But these 
gains are too small to indicate any 
real progress in putting the unem- 
ployed to work. 

We may expect the business world 
to hail the employment gains result- 
ing from rising business activity and 
claim that they show what can be ac- 
complished when business becomes 
more profitable. The 264,000 new 
jobs of August 1935, however, make 
a small showing when compared with 
the 870,000 new jobs created in Au- 
gust 1933 by shortening work hours. 


We may also expect public interest 
in the fact that in August this year 
there were 334,000 more persons at 
work in the United States than in Au- 
gust last year. This increase in jobs is 
encouraging. But when we consider 
that during the twelve months ending 
August 1935 more than 1,000,000 
young persons came to working 
age and that the total number of per- 
sons seeking gainful work has in- 
creased by nearly 450,000, it is clear 
that new jobs have not been enough 
even to take care of new workers and 
unemployment in August 1935 was 
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EMPLOYMENT STILL GAINING 


above last year by more than 
100,000. 

Employment gains both in August 
and in September were largest in 
manufacturing industries and in build- 
ing. In August, 177,000 went to 
work in factories, 33,000 in building 
construction and 23,000 on roads. 
These gains more than offset summer 
dull season losses of 44,000 jobs in 
retail trade and 7,000 in agriculture. 
In September, trade unions report 
further gains in building, metal in- 
dustries, clothing trades. The union 
report for 24 cities in September 
shows employment gaining in 17 and 
losing in only 6. 

Government emergency work re- 
ports show that more than 100,000 
have been added to CCC rolls, while 
PWA remains about the same. The 
number on work relief and direct re- 


lief declined 4 per cent from June to 
July. By September 19, 344,000 per- 
sons had been given jobs on WPA 
projects. 


Number on Payroll 
July 
391,000 
440,000 
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August 

381,000 
545,000 
July 
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Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unemployed Part 
(Weighted) Time 
19.5 19 
20.1 19 
21.8 19 
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1 For 1930 figures see August 1934 FEDERATIONIST, 
page 853. 





New FEDERAL ORGANIZATIONS. An 
Outline of Their Structure and 
Functions, by Laurence F.Schmeck- 
ebier. Published by the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 
1934. 189 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Arnold Bennett Hall, Director of 
the Institute for Government Re- 


search, in writing the preface of this 
book, outlines its contents as follows: 

This volume includes descriptions 
of all organizations created by Act of 
Congress or by executive order be- 


tween March 4, 1933, and July 1, 
1934. It also includes two earlier 
emergency units—the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, which were 
created in 1932 but whose functions 
have been materially extended. An- 
other organization discussed—the 
Farm Credit Administration—was 
created in March, 1933, by the con- 
solidation of existing bodies, but its 
duties have been greatly increased. 
A few units, such as the Federal 
Communications Commission, take 
the place of organizations previously 
existing, but have additional powers. 

The volume is entirely descrip- 
tive, and does not attempt to pass 
judgment on the policies involved or 
the method of organization. Nor 
does it take account of the transfer 
of subordinate units from one depart- 
ment to another under the power of 


the President to organize the execu- 
tive departments. 

The co-operating committee con- 
sisted of the Director of the Institute 
of Government Research and F. W. 
Powell. | 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF, by 
Robert G. Elbert. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart. $1.00. XII, 
136 pp. Reviewed by Edward Ber- 
man, University of Illinois. 


Mr. Elbert, who is a member of 
the Business Advisory and Planning 
Council of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has written an 
interesting and suggestive little book, 
most of which is devoted to the prob- 
lem of unemployment insurance. He 
proposes that the entire problem of 
unemployment relief and insurance 
should be taken care of by an en- 
tirely new federal administrative ma- 
chinery. As the chief authority over 
this machinery he would set up a 
Federal Relief Supervisory Council, 
to consist of five members, which 
should be given a status somewhat 
similar to that of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the Federal 
Reserve Board. Under its authority 
the following bodies would be set up. 
(1) A National Contributory Em- 
ployment Assurance Council of five 
members, two representing indus- 
trialists, and two labor, with a chair- 
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man representing the public. Its 
function would be to direct the un- 
employment insurance system. (2) 
A National Public Relief Administra- 
tion similarly constituted whose func- 
tion would be to administer perma- 
nent relief and to superintend federal 
relief measures. (3) A National 
Training Center Administration of 
five members consisting of one indus- 
trialist, one representative of labor, 
one economist or teacher, one army 
oficer, and a chairman. Its duty 
would be to direct the training cen- 
ters in which unemployed men and 
women might be prepared for new 
occupations and for re-entry into in- 
dustrial life. (4) A National Pub- 
lic Works Administration consisting 
of an army engineer, an engineer 
from civil life, a labor representative, 
an industrialist, and a chairman. Its 
purpose would be to administer all 
federal or partly federal construc- 
tion and engineering projects. Each 
of these four bodies would operate 
independently of the others except to 
the extent that their activities would 
be correlated by the chief authority, 
the Federal Relief Supervisory Coun- 
cil. The members of all of the boards 
would be appointed by the President 
with the approval of the Senate. 

In Mr. Elbert’s opinion the nucleus 
of the National Public Relief Ad- 
ministration already exists in the 
FERA. He believes the new relief 
administration should be authorized 
to create a relief assistance board in 
each state. The state boards would 
then establish branches in every com- 
munity in the state and supervise 
them. These local boards should in- 
vestigate the needs of applicants for 
relief and this should be assigned to 
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them in accordance with their needs. 
There should be neither a definite 
time or money limit to the amount of 
assistance. In his opinion the cost 
of relief should be borne in the pro- 
portions of one-third by the federal 
government and two-thirds by the 
state government. He would have 
relief given only on the basis of what 
is called a “needs test” (i. e., the 
British “means test”). He proposes 
that the training centers established 
by the National Training Center Ad- 
ministration should enroll unem- 
ployed persons who need rehabilita- 
tion and that they should be paid 
some small wage while in training. 
The public works to be administered 
by the National Public Works Ad- 
ministration should not be performed 
directly by the government. All the 
projects should be let out to private 
contractors and the workers should 
receive regular trade wages. The 
contractors should be allowed to 
select their own workers as they do 
on ordinary private jobs. No public 
work should be undertaken even in 
time of depression unless it has a defi- 
nite economic value. People should 
not be put to work on made jobs. In 
his opinion men and women for whom 
no proper work can be found should 
be given relief assistance at home or 
sent to training centers. 

Mr. Elbert believes that though it 
will take a long time to get a na- 
tional unemployment insurance sys- 
tem going (he does not think it 
should be started until we have pulled 
ourselves out of the depression) a 
National Public Relief Administra- 
tion can and should be organized at 
once. He proposes that funds for 
relief purposes should be raised by 
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the imposition of a national sales tax 
to be levied on all articles except the 
bare necessities of existence and that 
the tax, higher on luxury articles than 
on others, should be levied only on 
goods sold at retail to the consumer. 
He suggests that public relief should 
be paid only in the form of negotiable 
government relief checks which must 
be expended within 30 days after they 
are issued and which may be accepted 
on deposit by the banks only from re- 
tail dealers, business firms or land- 
lords, and not from the recipients of 
the relief themselves. The recipient 
would have to spend his relief check 
within 30 days. He believes that if 
the banks receiving such checks were 
made to deposit them with the fed- 
eral reserve bank within a limited 
time after their issue inflation would 
be avoided. He also thinks the plan 
would have the following advantages. 
It would make every person in the 
United States a contributor to public 
relief assistance in proportion to his 
spending. It would make everyone 
an interested party in relief expendi- 
tures, since everyone would be a con- 
tributor. This would assist greatly 
in the detection of frauds and in di- 
recting relief to proper persons. The 
money would be spent locally among 
the neighborhood retailers. The ac- 
counting of the system would be 
simple. 

In presenting his suggestions for 
unemployment insurance, Mr. Elbert 
emphasizes the need for prolonged 
study and consideration before a plan 
is definitely adopted. He believes 
that unemployment insurance should 
be national in scope. It should be 
compulsory on all employers and 
workers covered by the law. All 


workers except farm laborers, domes- 
tic servants, professional people, 
permanent public employees, the near 
relatives of the proprietor or man- 
ager of a business, and all employed 
in establishments having less than 
three workers, should be included in 
the plan. Contributions to the in- 
surance funds should be four per cent 
of the wages or salaries of the in- 
sured. Half of the contributions 
ought to be paid by the employers 
and half by the workers. The con- 
tributions should be pooled in a na- 
tional reserve fund with no segrega- 
tion of reserves for industries, cor- 
porations, or individuals. Any in- 
sured person should be eligible for 
benefits if he has worked a total of 
sixteen weeks in the previous year or 
a total of thirty two weeks in the 
previous two years. Benefits would 
be paid on the basis of one week's 
benefit to three weeks of insured em- 
ployment in the preceding two years. 
There should be a waiting period of 
four weeks after a worker loses his 
job before he becomes eligible to re- 
ceive benefits. The weekly benefit 
should be a given percentage of the 
weekly wage for an adult worker 
without dependents and somewhat 
more for an adult worker with de- 
pendents, the minimum being $5.00 a 
week and the maximum $20.00 a 
week. Mr. Elbert would have the 
unemployment insurance plan operate 
in conjunction with a system of fed- 
eral employment offices to which the 
worker would regularly report while 
unemployed. 

The foregoing paragraphs briefly 
summarize the outstanding features 
of the proposals. It should be 
pointed out that the author advances 
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them, especially those having to do 
with unemployment insurance, only 
tentatively. Indeed, however open 
to criticism is his treatment of the 
problem, it is gratifying to come 
across a book by a business man deal- 
ing with fundamental economic prob- 
lems which treats its subject without 
dogmatism and without complete 
and inescapable assurances of per- 
fection. On many points Mr. El- 
bert opens himself to criticism. He 
asserts, for example, that “it is ab- 
surd to say that it is not possible to 
adjust reasonable wages and reason- 
able profits in a harmonious scale— 
with a price index or some other 
standard as a barometer.” It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any method under 
a system of industrial capitalism in 
which wages and profits can be dealt 
with as harmoniously, as, for in- 
stance, the temperature of a house 
may be regulated by thermostatic 
control. (Pp. 7-8.) On page 8 he de- 
clares that “governmental expendi- 
tures are, as a rule, with some impor- 
tant exceptions, a non-creative out- 
lay.” Of all the fallacies of business 
men this would appear to be the most 
pernicious. One would suppose that 
the operation of schools, the mainte- 
nance of roads, the support of police 
and fire departments, the promotion 
of public health, and innumerable 
other activities of government were 
wasteful. It would indeed be much 
more accurate if Mr. Elbert had con- 
tented himself with saying, “Govern- 
mental expenditures are, as a rule, 
with some important exceptions, a 
creative outlay.” On page 10 it is 
asserted that labor unions insist that 
all members of the same union re- 
ceive the same pay. Acquaintance 


with the facts would have convinced 
the author that unions in general in- 
sist only on the same pay for the 
same amount and quality of work. 
Mr. Elbert does not believe that the 
decline in foreign trade was a pri- 
mary factor in the present depression. 
(P. 13.) He might ask the export- 
ers of automobiles, cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, hogs, and many other com- 
modities what they think about it. 
The author’s estimates of the cost of 
unemployment insurance are based 
upon the results of the unemploy- 
ment census of 1930. Those results 
are regarded as notoriously inade- 
quate by statisticians and students of 
the problem of unemployment. 

In his suggestion that the states 
pay two-thirds of what is required 
for relief assistance and the federal 
government one-third, Mr. Elbert 
has apparently failed to consider the 
condition of our state taxing systems, 
relying as so many of them do upon 
a worn out and unproductive system 
of property taxation. The states are 
not in a position to bear any such 
proportion of the costs of relief. 
The case might be otherwise if two- 
thirds of the proceeds of the national 
sales tax proposed were to be redis- 
tributed to the states in accordance 
with their relief needs. The sales tax 
itself is subject to the usual and valid 
arguments against such a measure. 
The elimination of taxes on the bare 
necessities of existence does not 
greatly remedy the difficulty which 
arises from the fact that a sales tax 
is likely to fall too heavily upon 
those persons who are not able to 
bear it. If the tax could in any rea- 
sonable degree be graduated upon 
articles as they approach the class of 
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luxuries something might be said for 
it, but he would indeed be a wise man 
who could work out a graduated sales 
tax on a scale of goods ranging from 
the less urgent but necessary articles 
clear up to luxurious pleasure yachts 
or country estates. Furthermore, if 
this could be done, and the proposal 
is at least implied in Mr. Elbert’s 
suggestions, it would run entirely 
counter to the interesting suggestions 
he makes in his final chapter. He 
there proposes taxing only that pro- 
portion of incomes (above the per- 
mitted exemptions) which is not ac- 
tually spent. In his proposal for a 
sales tax at a higher rate on luxury 
articles he appears to be engaged in 
discouraging such expenditures. In 
his proposal that only those incomes 
which are saved rather than spent 
be taxed he is obviously bent on en- 


couraging spending. He cannot both 


eat his cake and have it. It is clear, 
of course, that the suggestion for the 
exemption from taxation of incomes 
spent on consumers goods arises from 
his belief that saving is bad and 
spending is good. It is, of course, 
conceivable that at a given time it 
may be desirable for individuals of 
a whole country to spend more and 
save less. It is hardly likely, how- 
ever, that Mr. Elbert will find much 
authoritative support for the notion 
that only savings (in which he in- 
cludes life insurance) should be 
taxed. 

The author proposes that the 
training centers should be run along 
semi-military lines in order that both 
physical well-being and moral char- 
acter should be promoted. One is 
tempted to suggest that he has either 
been listening to the speeches of army 
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officers or has at some time or other 
visited a university class in the R. O. 
T. C. If the kind of moral charac- 
ter that Mr. Elbert wishes to develop 
is the capacity to take orders rather 
than to be independent he could do 
no better than militarize his train- 
ing centers. If he wants to promote 
the physical well-being of the trainees 
he might find it possible to do so by 
providing for tennis courts, baseball 
fields, handball courts, and arrange- 
ments for hiking, all of which can be 
carried on without the aid of mili- 
tary men bent on producing soldiers 
for the next war. 

One may well question the author’s 
insistence on delay and study, and 
more delay and more study, and fur- 
ther delay until we get out of the 
depression before we establish a sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance. 
Mr. Elbert has undoubtedly con- 
sulted the authorities. He must have 
found long and careful reports, off- 
cial and unofficial, on the problem. 
He is undoubtedly aware of the fact 
that President Roosevelt last June 
appointed a Committee on Economic 
Security. He should be aware like- 
wise that the time to get a national 
system of unemployment insurance is 
when so many people see the need of 
it, rather than when “we are out of 
the depression” and unemployment 
has ceased to be so important. 

Despite the points on which it is 
easy to differ with Mr. Elbert one 
cannot help admiring his clear and 
downright statements about the need 
for unemployment insurance and his 
generally constructive and interesting 
proposals for an adequate system of 
administering relief and insurance. 
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ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Employment is increasing on PWA 
projects only. Since the Supreme Court deci- 
sion invalidating the NRA wages have been 
lowered, hours increased and men discharged. 
Since the passage of the Wagner-Connery Act 
the Central Labor Council hopes that it can 
assist the local unions in adding to their mem- 
bership. The Central Labor Union anticipates 
appointing educational committees to hold 
classes. Brother Holt Ross is here to assist in 


breaking the lock-out of the longshoremen. We 
had a Labor Day picnic and the various organi- 
zations had concessions and agreed to pay 
the Central Labor Council 20 per cent of their 


profits. There was speaking, dancing and 
games of all kinds.—Davin McCormack. 

Montgomery.—Employment is increasing — 
home owners have availed themselves of the 
aid given by the FHA and this has given work 
to the building crafts. The WPA is using many 
of our idle on relief rolls, but the pay is not 
very good. Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA wages have been lowered, hours 
lengthened and forces reduced. The textile 
mills are hard hit by the row over the process- 
ing tax.—CHAaRLes F, Morcan. 

Carbon Hill.—The coal operators did not suc- 
ceed in their attempt to lay off half of the 
miners and make the other half do all the work. 
The security wage here is $22.00 a month. Two 
locals of hod carriers have been organized—one 
at Kansas and one at Norvell. We are demand- 
ing labeled products from the merchants and are 
meeting with success. Our Labor Day celebra- 
tion was held at Cordova where we had a bar- 
becue, games, addresses, etc.—JOHN LILLICH. 

Huntsville—Employment is not increasing 
here. Since the Supreme Court decision on the 
"Information in this section compiled from 

August reports. 


NRA, wages have been lowered, hours length- 
ened and layoffs have occurred. Several of the 
trades are formulating organizing work for this 
coming winter. Representative Cox of the Tex- 
tile Workers has organized public speaking 
classes.—Paut L. STYLES. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—In the saw mill industry a few old 
workers who were laid off when the trade went 
off the code have been reemployed. When the 
cotton seed mills resume work sometime in Sep- 
tember, around 200 laborers and semiskilled 
workers will be given employment. After the 
decision by the Supreme Court on the NRA 
every industry, except the Pekin Auto Wood 
Works, cut wages and lengthened hours from 
8 to 10 and 13 per day. Between 300 and 400 
were laid off in the lumber mills.—J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco.—From reports the writer has 
been able to gather there is a decided improve- 
ment in the basic trades. Patternmakers are be- 
ing taken on and they have more working than 
they have had since 1929. No unions have re- 
ported lower wages and longer hours since the 
Supreme Court decision on the NRA. The or- 
ganizing committee of the Labor Council is 
doing splendid work and will carry on an inten- 
sive campaign. We are conducting a campaign 
through the extension division of the University 
of California and are soliciting all unions to 
make up classes in the following subjects: Eng- 
lish, public speaking, and any other subject in 
which they are particularly interested. The San 
Francisco Labor Council will have the largest 
Labor Day celebration in the history of the city. 
There will be a parade with 50,000 in line of 
march, literary exercises in the Civic Audito- 
rium and a grand entertainment and ball in the 
evening.—Joun A. O’ConneLL. 
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San Pedro.—This in a waterfront town and 
shipping and employment is much better. This 
community is about 90 per cent organized and 
for that reason there has been no wage reduc- 
tions, increased working hours or lay-offs since 
the Supreme Court decision on the NRA. We 
expect to have four charters for four unions 
here shortly. All unions are participating in the 
Los Angeles Labor Day parade which looks as 
if it will be the largest parade here for many 
years.—C. O. JoHNson. 

Stockton.—There seems to be a decline in em- 
ployment since the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA. Some companies by increasing work 
hours have reduced their force. Wages are 
from 5 to 15 per cent lower in addition to longer 
hours. Efforts are being made to organize 
carpet and linoleum layers, gasoline station at- 
tendants and retail clerks. We plan for a Labor 
Day parade, picnic and dance at night.—S. A. 
PoMRANING. 


COLORADO 


Boulder.—Employment is on the increase a 
trifle at this time of the year but it is not 
permanent. Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA wages have been lowered and some 
lay-offs have occurred in the stores. We will 


join with Denver in their Labor Day celebra- 


tion.—Harry F. Woops. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville-—Conditions of employment are 
generally better. However, seasons’ unemploy- 
ment is rather large. Since the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA wages have been lowered, 
hours of work increased and workers laid off. 
We have a general organizing campaign in 
progress. On Labor Day we plan to have public 
speaking in the Park.—J. L. Ruopes. 

St. Petersburg.—Employment, especially in the 
building line, has greatly improved over last 
summer. Considerable activity in building and 
repairing is expected this Fall and indications 
are for an exceptionally good tourist season this 
winter. Wages have been reduced and hours 
of labor lengthened by some business establish- 
ments as a result of the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA. Organization plans are being for- 
mulaied by the Central Labor Union. Union 
members residing here are planning to have a 
joint celebration with union members in Clear- 
water at Clearwater Beach on Labor Day.— 
V. S. HEeRrinc. 


IDAHO 


Boise—Employment is increasing, especially 
in the building trades. The FERA closed down 
work relief this summer to force relief workers 
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into various kinds of farm work. Wherever 
relief workers have organized to improve con- 
ditions or raise wages, the State government has 
cooperated with employers to force workers to 
take wages and conditions offered or get off the 
jobs. In Idaho Falls district 1,500 workers in 
the pea fields struck against intolerable condi- 
tions whereupon the Governor called out the 
State militia to scare the workers into submis- 
sion and the workers promptly forgot their de- 
mands when the soldiers arrived, realizing that 
there was little decrease in the 100,000 unem- 
ployed in the State. The unorganized have had 
to accept lower wages and longer hours. Boise 
will join with Nampa in a joint celebration on 
Labor Day.—L. O. NicHo:s, 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington.—Since the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the NRA, wages have been lowered, 
hours of work increased and workers dis- 
charged. WPA union employees will not work 
unless the prevailing wage scale is paid. The 
Trades and Labor Council is planning a Labor 
Day parade. Fair employers have been and 
will be invited to put in floats along with a 
number of local unions.—JoHN LANHAM. 

East St. Louis—Employment has increased, 
but at least 75 per cent of the increase is due to 
work relief projects and only 25 per cent to 
private industry. As yet we have not felt any 
adverse results from the Supreme Court decision 
against the NRA. We are having a gigantic 
Labor Day Parade ending with picnic, all sorts 
of games and the giving of prizes for the 
winners. Following this we will have a Fair 
Week, displaying all kinds of booths and a car- 
nival. This should create the biggest program 
ever put on by East St. Louis—Wziu.uam J. 
STUHR. 

Harrisburg.—This is a coal mining center and 
everything has been at a standstill awaiting the 
passage of the Guffey Bill. We have felt the 
decision of the Supreme Court to some extent 
by the lowering of wages and increasing the 
hours of work. We have met with good success 
in the organizing of the Sahara Mine. We are 
joining Frankfort in their Labor Day celebra- 
tion.—H. F. DaBney. 

Herrin.—Most all trades are working part 
time. Work in the coal mines is better than 
usual, The carpenters have a five-day week 
and a scale of $1.00 per hour. As far as wages 
of organized workers are concerned there has 
been very little change since the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA, but a great many men and 
women have lost their jobs. We are out to or- 
ganize every craft in this district. We have 
plans all set for the biggest parade ever known 
.in history here. We will join with West Frank- 
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fort in their celebration—4o0o floats will be in 
line of parade and at least 50,000 people will 
attend. Prominent Labor leaders will speak to 
us—W. A. PACE. 

Waukegan.—Due to PWA projects employ- 
ment has increased for the building tradesmen. 
A sewerage disposal plant is being erected and 
quite a lot of work on state highways is being 
done. Piece work rates have been cut in some 
factories, hours extended in others since the de- 
cision on the NRA by the Supreme Court. Due 
to slackness of work, men have been laid off in 
some of our factories. At our Labor Day cele- 
bration the Chicago Federation of Labor will 
send some speakers and in addition to these 
we will also have some local men.—GEORGE 
NORDSTROM. 

Westville—Employment is on the decline. 
Business places have lowered wages, increased 
hours and laid off workers since the decision by 
the Supreme Court on the NRA. Efforts are 
being made to organize bartenders, clerks and 
common Jaborers. We are going to have the 
best Labor Day celebration we have ever had— 
plenty of good speakers, games, music by the 
Westville Union and German Bands and a big 
parade.—WILLIAM RIPPON. 


INDIANA 


Lafayette—The Labor Day committee of the 
Central Labor Union is arranging a celebration 
at Columbian Park which includes baseball, soft 
ball, tennis, horse shoe pitching, six boxing con- 
tests, dancing, band concerts, foot races, fire 
works, etc. Prizes will be awarded and there 
are no charges for entry—everything is free.— 
FRANK FOWLER. 

South Bend.—After Labor Day we expect em- 
ployment to increase as Studebaker, Olivers and 
Bendix will resume full time. Since the Su- 
preme Court decision invalidating the NRA, 
wages have been lowered, hours lengthened and 
men laid off. Two members of our Central 
Labor Union have been sent to Purdue Univer- 
sity to study organization work under the aus- 
pices of the Education Bureau and then will 
return here to organize classes. We have plans 
nearly completed for a big Labor Day parade 
and celebration at Playland Park with a $500 
display of fireworks. We expect 20,000 to at- 
tend.—STANTON A. SWEENEY. 

Terre Haute——Employment is stable at pres- 
ent. Due to the Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA, in a few instances wages have been 
lowered. In some cases hours have been length- 
ened without increase in pay. The Central 
Labor Union Label League is continuously busy 
Promoting union-made goods. Labor Day will 
be celebrated with a grand parade and.all day 
Picnic at the Phenitian Club ground. Speaking 
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and diversified amusements will follow the pa- 
rade. The Central Labor Union had about 100 
delegates in attendance at its weekly meeting.— 
J. J. JUNKER. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Employment is not increasing. 
Wages are from ro to 20 per cent lower since 
the Supreme Court decision on the NRA and the 
working day has been lengthened. We have a 
very nice program arranged for Labor Day—a 
large parade at 10 o'clock and after that a pic- 
nic, including speaking, etc.—JamMes W. SOUTTER. 

Sioux City.—Employment has declined in the 
last two months, especially among building 
tradesmen. The packing plants have also laid 
off hundreds of ‘men. In many cases hours have 
been lengthened since the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the NRA. We are planning organiza- 
tion among the packing house workers and are 
giving our entire support to the butcher work- 
men. Packing is the largest single industry 
here. Sioux City has always observed Labor 
Day in a big way and this year we are planning 
a big parade in the a. m. and an all day pro- 
gram of speaking and sports at one of our parks. 
The farm asociations join with us in our Labor 
Day activities —CHARLEs N. SAVAGE. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville—Employment in this locality is 
holding about even, for where one plant reduces 
its force another increases its workers. In retail 
stores and small concerns wages have been cut, 
hours lengthened and men laid off since the 
Supreme Court decision on the NRA. This de- 
cision has also made workers timid about organ- 
izing. A Labor Day parade of some twenty-two 
crafts with floats led by the Central Labor Un- 
ion, basket dinner, ball game and other forms of 
entertainment are planned for Labor Day. Cal 
Ward of the Farmers and J. N. Davis of the 
Boilermakers will address the gathering. A 
band concert to be followed by a dance at night 
sponsored by organized labor—THomas CROWE. 

Salina.—Employment is on the decrease with 
not much hope for improvement for the winter. 
The relief stopped about two weeks ago—the 
FERA workers went on a hunger strike fer two 
days at Court House. No PWA work approved 
yet. Since the decision on the NRA we have 
had plenty of wage cutting, longer hours and 
men laid off. Those retained have double the 
amount of work to do.—W. S. DUNCAN. 


KENTUCKY 


Hardy.—A few places have lowered wages 
and lengthened hours since the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA. Employment is not in- 
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creasing. Plans are being formulated for or- 
ganizing work this winter—F. C. Owens. 

Wayland.—Employment has not increased to 
any noticeable extent. Some plans are being 
made for Government projects to furnish work 
this winter. We are planning a big Labor Day 
celebration for Wayland with good speakers 
and athletic events with prizes for both young 
and old.—Nosie Hosss. 

‘ Hazara.—Some men are being given work at 
the mines and quite a number of building crafts- 
men are finding work as building is starting up 
again, Where there are no unions, hours have 
been lengthened since the decision by the Su- 
preme Court on the NRA. Efforts are going to 
be made to organize the employees of big stone 
companies which have been paying a wage of 
$1.60 a day of ten hours.—Franx Morcan. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fall River.—Many cotton mills have closed 
down during the past month. Longer hours and 
lay-offs have resulted from the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA. Our organization drive 
will start Labor Day with picnic and field day. 
Plans have been made with Harry A. Russell of 
the Workers Education Bureau of America for 
workers’ study classes.—Mariano S. BisHop. 

Marlboro.—Employment is slowing up in all 
lines just now. Lower wages, longer hours and 
lay-offs have resulted from the doing away of 
the NRA. In about all lines of work the labor- 
ing people are coming into the unions, as they 
feel it is the only possible way to get recogni- 
tion of their rights to a fair equivalent for their 
labor. We are having classes in citizenship and 
its duties; also in problems affecting labor 
measures to better the conditions of the working 
people. There will be a Labor Day parade 
with an outing at Fort Meadow Lake, sports on 
land and water; also speaking by prominent 
members of organized labor.—Joun T. TUCKER. 

Middleboro.—The shoe shops are quite: busy, 
but there is very little doing in the building 
trades and nothing in sight for this winter. 
Wages are about the same.—WILL ANDERSON. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids—Employment in some trades 
is on the up-grade. Work in the building 
trades is slow. We are contemplating the build- 
ing of a new post office under PWA. In some 
of the furniture factories where the workers are 
unorganized, wages have been lowered since 
the Supreme Court decision on the NRA and 
these same factories are also trying to lengthen 
hours of work. ‘The department stores have 
laid off workers. We are planning to hold 
mass meetings for all trades. We intend to 
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have FERA workers’ study classes, but the sub- 
jects have not yet been decided upon. Our 
unemployed union is coming along very nicely 
in educating people who have never before be- 
longed to a trade union. One of their obliga- 
tions is to join the union of their craft when 
they become employed. This sort of union edu- 
cation seems to bear results here. Many of our 
members will join with Muskegon in their Labor 
Day celebration—Wituiam H. Ricnmonp, 


MINNESOTA 


Red Wing.—Employment is on the increase in 
Red Wing. Efforts will be made to start work- 
ers’ study classes again this year.—AxeL V. 
ANDERSON. 


MISSOURI 


Springfield—There is a marked advance in 
employment of skilled tradesmen and a slight 
advance in the employment of others. The rail- 
road shops have called back nearly all the men 
who have been off since 1923 and 1924 and sev- 
eral men who had never worked since serving 
their time as apprentices. The WPA because 
of the uncertainty of its operation and as to who 
is eligible to work has been a detriment to 
employment. Wages and hours have been af- 
fected by the Supreme Court’s decision on the 
NRA but the best trick of the employers has 
been to lay off the old employees and hire new 
ones at lower wages and longer hours. The 
unorganized culinary workers’ wages have been 
cut from $5.00 to an average of $2.50. We plan 
to concentrate our organization efforts on one 
craft at a time until it is organized. The Cen- 
tral Trades and Laber Assembly has plans for a 
good educational program. This will be under 
the direction of E. VW’. Mounce. Plans are being 
made for one of the grandest parades Spring- 
field has ever seen.—J. R. ANDREWS. 

St. Joseph We have in Buchanan County, of 
which this city is the county seat, about 3,400 
on relief work, which is more than we had last 
year. Work in the building trades has picked 
up somewhat. In our stores and factories since 
the Supreme Court decision on the NRA wages 
have been lowered and hours lengthened. Our 
principal industry, the packing plants, have been 
laying off men. Plans are being formulated for 
the reorganization of the candy and laundry 
workers and packing house employees. We 
plan for a Labor Day parade with picnic and 
speaking to follow.—Davm E. PAINTER. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island—Employment is increasing and 
there are very few idle men among the common 
laborers, Employment is not so good for skilled 
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labor, especially plumbers. Nearly all lines of 
business are working longer hours. Plans are 
under way for the erection of a City Hall to 
cost $200,000. Our Labor Day celebration will 
take place at Shimers Lake, and there will be 
boat and foot racing, ball game and a parade. 
Addresses will be made by two prominent 
men.— C,. K. Henry. 

Lincoln.—Employment is increasing somewhat. 
Lower wages, longer hours and lay-offs have 
resulted from the decision of the Supreme Court 
on the NRA. We intend to organize several 
groups this winter. We will join in the Labor 
Day celebration at Omaha, where there will be 
a street parade. Governor Cochran of Ne- 
braska, Mayor Finerty of Council Bluffs, J. C. 
Lewis of the Iowa State Federation of Labor 
and the writer will address the gathering. 
There will also be a barbecue, sports and danc- 
ing. —BritT Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Employment is decreasing. Mills 
will be all closed by September 15 and at pres- 
ent between 7,000 and 9,000 workers are un- 
employed and unable to get plans from com- 
pany as to future procedure. There are on 
relief 4,491 persons who formerly depended on 
Amoskeag for a living. On Labor Day there 
will be several field days held by the different 
locals at which there will be speakers.—Epwarp 
W. Hoipen. 

Manchester.—In the construction industry em- 
ployment shows a slight increase. Textiles are 
continuing to curtail employment. We are con- 
templating the building of a State Armory. 
Progress has been made by the building laborers 
in adding to their membership through an or- 
ganizing campaign. Retail clerks and textile 
workers are making an effort to organize.— 
JosEPHAT LAVALLE, 


NEW JERSEY 


Plainfield.—Employment is increasing very 
slowly and is not of a permanent nature. 
Among the unorganized wages have been cut 
since the Supreme Court decision on the NRA. 
Through the months of September, October and 
November the Central Labor Union organizing 
committee will hold open meetings in different 
parts of the city. The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers are arranging for a series of 
educational meetings—Epwarp V. Woon. 

Secausus.—There has been a slight increase in 
employment in the building trades. Wages are 
lower, hours are longer and there have been 
many lay-offs since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA. Our organizing campaign is to be 
carried on continuously. We will have classes 
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in public speaking and labor economics. It is 
the intention of the officers of the Central Trade 
Council to promote a ball for Labor Day.— 
Rosset R. Dov ze, 


NORTH ‘CAROLINA 


Charlotte.—Employment has increased some- 
what. As a result of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the NRA wages have been lowered, 
hours lengthened and workers laid off. Plans 
are being formulated for organizing work this 
Fall and Winter. We are going to have a big 
Labor Day picnic at the park. Addresses will 
be made by Francis J. Gorman of the Textile 
Workers and R. R. Lauriance.—G, J. KenpaA.i. 

Durham.—Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA wages at the Durham Hosiery 
Mills have been lowered; hours have been 
lengthened by the Cary Lumber Company and 
the C. & H. Motor Company have laid off 
workers. We are putting on a drive to increase 
membership and to organize some new locals. 
On Labor Day members of Local 194, the big- 
gest colored local of tobacco workers, is going 
to have a dinner. We will have a*string band, 
several good quartettes and some good speaking. 
Our colored local is one of the outstanding 
locals in North Carolina and is making good 
progress—C, V. PARRISH. 


OHIO 


Coshocton.—Only the building trades report 
increased employment. Lower wages, longer 
hours and lay-offs have resulted from the de- 
cision by the Supreme Court on the NRA. The 
writer has been assisting Mr. Joe Wilson of the 
Printing Pressmen’s Union in his work here.— 
Ropert McCormick. 

Crooksville—Employment is not increasing. 
Mines are working but very little; work at the 
potteries is fair; a few small repair and exten- 
sion jobs are under way in the building trades. 
As a result of the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA wages have been cut, hours increased 
and men laid off. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the bakery workers. Plans for Labor 
Day celebration are in full swing—parade, 
sports, entertainment, speakers and a dance.— 
James M. Wurre. 

Hamilton.—Employment is falling off in all | 
lines. The American Can Company is working 
longer hours. There will be a large picnic on 
Labor Day under the auspices of the Trades ‘ 
and Labor Council, with midget auto races, 
stunting planes, fireworks and other forms of 
amusement.—C. L. Hosea. 

Niles.—One plant has started operations un- 
der new ownership that has been idle since 
192r. It was formerly a union plant but is 
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PERSONAL 


FOR RENT—90 to 300 American dollars on long 
or short lease. Useful for paying off annoying 


ee cakes iinertneal ooutiiyto 
come. Apply Household Finance Corporation. See 
telephone book for address of office nearest to you. 





How Much Rent 
Should One Pay for Money? 


One hires a boat, a dress suit, a 
bicycle, house or garage, pays a 
fairly standardized rental for 
such articles, returns them in 
good condition, and if he thinks 


about the matter at all, calcu- 
lates that the transaction has 
been fair to the owner of the 
property and himself. 

Yet if these articles were con- 
verted into their purchase value 
in cash, cries of Shylock! Usurer! 
Robber! would rend the air. Be- 
cause a $200 rowboat at 50c an 
hour is at the rate of 180% a 
month; a $50 dress suit at $4 a 
day is 60% a month; a $30 bi- 
cycle at 25c an hour is 90% a 
month. Even a $3,500 house at 
$75 rental is 2 1/7% a month, 


and a $200 garage at $5 rental 
is 2%% a month. 

However, one justifies the row- 
boat rental because he knows 
the boat had to be bought, trans- 
ported to the lake, painted, kept 
ready for use when wanted, 
drawn out of the water as winter 
approached. 

Applying the same analysis to 
the rental of MONEY, we find 
that capital, labor, overhead and 
supplies are involved in this 
transaction also—the investiga- 
tor’s time, the manager’s time, 
the stationery, office rent, bad 
debts, collection charges, book- 
keeping, and sundry other ex- 
penses. Obviously these expenses 
have to be paid for or small 
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amounts of money could not be 
loaned without collateral, on only 
ahusband’s and wife’s signature, 
and kept ready for a borrower’s 
use when wanted! 

It is necessary to look at the 
borrowing of small sums of money 
without security as a money- 
renting transaction, to consider 
the monthly charges as rental, 
inorder to rationalize the month- 
ly amount paid for the use of 
sums of $30 to $300. 

Governors, legislatures, econ- 
omists, and social workers dis- 
cover, on careful investigation 
that 24% to 342% is a reason- 
able monthly rental rate for small 
loans without collateral. This al- 
lows, after deducting labor costs 
and all expenses, simply a fair 
return on employed capital. It 
charges the borrower no more 
comparatively than he would 
pay for the rental of many 
articles. Fifteen states have 
adopted small-loan laws because 
they see in them the [basis of 
a valuable service to the public, 
tendered at reasonable prices 


under regulated competitive 
conditions. 

Accepting the task of making 
small loans as a social one, 
Household logically extends its 
activities to the diagnosing and 
remedying of the family’s finan- 
cial faults. Our booklet, ““Money 
Management for Households’ 
and the series of “Better Buy- 
manship”’ booklets enable chronic 
debtors to find out just where 
their mismanagement of family 
funds lies and give scientific, 
practical directions for remedy- 
ing the condition. Send for free 
copies of these booklets. Learn 
for yourself the valuable lessonsin 
handling money that the 350,000 
annual “renters”? of Household 
money acquire during the terms 
of their “leases.” 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


“Your Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of R h.) 
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starting up under non-union conditions. An 
effort will be made to organize its employees. 
Industries are going along about the same as 
under the NRA but we have received reports 
that mercantile establishments have increased 
hours and reduced forces. We expect to have 
a basket picnic Labor Day at Waddell Park 
with M. J. Lyden, president of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor, as one of our speakers. 
We are asking the farm groups to cooperate 
with us.—Gezorce H. GesHArn. 

Piqua.—Under the present conditions the em- 
ployment situation is not increasing in any of 
the industries. Since the abolition of the NRA 
there has been a steady decrease in all business. 
Wage reductions, longer hours and lay-offs have 
also resulted. The Central Labor Union is 
planning an organization campaign for this Fall 
to organize the non-union workers in all plants 
who met immediate changes due to the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA. Most employees 
who are pieceworkers suffer through employers 
not paying the code standard of wages. The 
Central Labor Union plans a picnic to be held 
at the Fair Grounds on Labor Day. Speaking, 
contests, games and various other forms of en- 
tertainment will be provided. We hope to raise 
funds from this celebration to carry on our 
organization work.—Harotp L. Baker. 

Sandusky.—Employment is not increasing 
here. Since the Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA wages are lower, hours longer and lay- 
offs increasing: Our organizing campaign in 
progress for the past month is meeting with 
success. We will continue it-for several months. 
A local of hod carriers with from 600 to 800 
members has just been organized. Plans are 
under way for a Labor Day celebration.—Jessz 
BoHANAN. 

Springfield —Work continues to improve in 
Springfield. Statistics compiled for the last 
month are about 85 per cent of normal. The 
International Harvester Company is planning a 
$750,000 plant addition. The Toledo Auto Elec- 
trict Lite Company has opened a branch plant. 
Will employ about 300. With the granting of 
federalization to the Springfield Building and 
Loan Association all such institutions will be 
federalized in Springfield. This insures invest- 
ments of more than 15,000 wage earners. All 
banks are operating under Federal requirements. 
So far no skilled labor has been employed on 
WPA projects. Building workers are reporting 
splendid improvements in their trades. Work 
will shortly begin on remodeling and repairing 
the Labor Temple. When completed it will be 
one of the finest homes of its kind in the State. 
Invitation has been extended to the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor to hold its 1936 convention 
in Springfield. Organized labor and the Fra- 
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ternal Order of Eagles are planning to work 
jointly in amending the State Old Age Pension 
Law to meet Federal requirements.—C. W. 
RICH. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City.—The only increase in em- 
ployment has been on PWA and WPA projects. 
The Wilson Packing Company, since the aboli- 
tion of the NRA, has lowered wages. Several 
retail stores have increased hours. The only 
lay-offs have been from the FERA. Laundry 
workers have organization plans under way. 
Our educational classes for the winter will be 
under the direction of Mr. Dunham. A parade, 
sports and a picnic with some national speaker 
that is friendly to organized labor will be our 
Labor Day celebration.—Jesse PALmer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Employment is on the decline. 
Since the Supreme Court decision on the NRA, 
the silk mills wages are being reduced to as 
low as $8.00 a week. Due to shortage of orders, 
workers at the Mack Motor Company are being 
laid off. Arrangements are being made for a 
large demonstration by the Central Labor Union 
assisted by all local unions to promote organiza- 
tion of workers.—SAMUEL MACReE, 

Brownsville.—Excavation has started for the 
building of a post office and this will increase 
employment at least temporarily. In unorgan- 
ized plants, since the decision on the NRA by 
the Supreme Court, longer hours prevail. We 
are making an effort to organize common 
laborers.—-James H. Woops, Jr.. 

Erie.—Our slight increase in employment has 
been offset by the many laid off by the General 
Electric Company. Work in the building trades 
has picked up a little. Wages are lower and 
hours longer since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA. We have educational plans for 
the winter. Labor Day we will have a picnic 
and ox-roast. Prominent speakers will address 
us and as a prize an automobile will be given 
away.—L. D. JENNINGS. 

Glassport—Employment has not increased. 
Wages and hours remain the same as before the 
abolition of the NRA. Plans are under way for 
the fall and winter organizing. Study classes 
will be held. A Labor Day picnic will be held 
at the park in McKeesport.—Witu1am H. Vott- 
MER. 

Hazelton.—Employment is increasing slightly 
in the silk mills due to our section being some- 
what lower in wages than some of the other 
silk centers. The Hazelton Heights Silk Mill 
that recently introduced a 15 per cent wage 
reduction since the Supreme Court decision on 
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Servings the 
Nation’s Capital 


One hundred years ago, in 1835, 
the Baltimore & Ohio entered 
Washington—the first railroad to 
serve the Nation’s Capital. 


Today it is the only railroad, 
connecting the East and West, 
passing directly through Washing- 
ton, with the fastest trains and 


shortest route between Washing- 
ton and the West. 


Through peace and war— 
through prosperity and adversity 
—America’s First Railroad has 
kept faith with the communities 
that it serves. 


Over a century of progress—a 
background of accomplishment— 
a record of service of which we of 
the Baltimore & Ohio may be 
justly proud. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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the NRA, has partly restored same through our 
union strength. The 15 per cent cut has brought 
the auxiliary workers to below the $13.00 mini- 
mum. Through a threat to strike we brought 
all of the auxiliary workers up to the $13.00 
minimum and adjusted some of the other work- 
ers’ wage scales. The Progressive Silk Mill has 
proposed a wage reduction of from 5 to 10 per 
cent and we are now in conference with this 
firm and expect a settlement very shortly.—Roy 
F. Kuinc, 

Holsopple-—Employment has not shown any 
marked increase to date. A post office for Johns- 
town and other WPA projects will employ a 
number of men when the work gets under way. 
Organized Labor in many instances has been 
able, since the Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA, to stop the increasing of hours and lower- 
ing of wages. All unions are conducting mass 
meetings and educational campaigns to increase 
their membership. The Central Labor Unions 
of Johnstown, Indiana and Somerset have 
planned Labor Day parades, etc.—Eart Marnis. 

York.—Employment is on the upgrade. The 
silk mill is operating on three shifts. Other 
industries are increasing their forces. Lower 
wages, longer hours and lay-offs have resulted 
from the Supreme Court decision on the NRA. 
Mass meetings are being held in the interest of 
organization. Classes in public speaking and 
labor economics have been formed. A picnic 
and mass meeting will be held Labor Day.— 
HERMAN STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg.—All industries are curtailing 
forces and public work is falling off. Lower 
wages, longer hours and lay-offs have resulted 
from the decision of thé Supreme Court on the 
NRA. We have several good teachers to help 
with our study classes.—E. P. Berry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls.—We are just about holding our 
own as to employment, but prospects are good 
for more people to get work as several paving 
projects are under way. The unorganized 
groups suffered lower wages, longer hours and 
lay-offs as a result of the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the NRA. We plan to put on a cam- 
paign to’ increase membership in the older 
organizations and to start some new unions. 
Classes in blue ‘print reading, estimating and 
drawing plans, public speaking and labor econ- 
omics have been started.—NEts Of. 


TEXAS 


Dallas.—The Texas Centennial is bringing in 
men from all over the country which will be bad 
on local labor. However, all monies for work 
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by state and city carry the prevailing wage 
rate clause. As a result of the Supreme Court 
decision wages are lower, hours longer and 
workers are being laid off. We are joining 
with Fort Worth for Labor Day.—Loren P. 
Younc. 

Fort Worth.—Employment is increasing. It 
is the writer’s opinion that all business is on 
the upgrade. The unemployment lists are get- 
ting smalier—however, there is yet much room 
for improvement. The building trades are get- 
ing a break. Should all work contemplated 
come up, we in this locality will see much better 
conditions in the next two years. Many of the 
employers who were opposed to the NRA have 
reduced their forces, lowered wages and length- 
ened hours. Work is about half finished on 
our $500,000 school program and we expect to 
spend about $10,000,000 more in the coming 
year or so. Classes have been formed for car- 
penter, bricklayer, sheet metal workers’ appren- 
tices, mathematics, plain reading and other sub- 
jects. We are planning the largest Labor Day 
celebration Fort Worth has ever had. The 
Governor, Attorney General and other celebri- 
ties will participate. A three-hour speaking 
program will follow our parade.—Travis J. 
Lewis. 

Port Neches.—Employment is slowly increas- 
ing. An oil company changed hands and the 
new company laid off about 40 per cent of the 
old union employees and hired non-union men 
in their places. Oil field, gas well and refinery 
workers are patting on a membership campaign. 
Efforts are also being made to unionize school 
teachers. We are trying to start for both union 
and non-union workers educational classes. Our 
plans on Labor Day are to have an all day 
picnic with public speaking.—E. J. Sermons. 

Sherman.—In the building trades there has 
been plenty of work as we have three PWA 
projects going at this time. Since the abolition 
of the NRA by the Supreme Court, wages in 
some instances have been lowered and in most 
all cases hours of work have been lengthened. 
Lay-offs have also resulted. A union of com- 
mon laborers has been organized. A picnic 
with basket lunch at our State Park on Labor 
Day is planned—speaking, boating, bathing and 
other forms of entertainment will be provided.— 
W. L. Vanpecrirr. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton.—The Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company have for the past three 
or four months been steadily taking on more men 
and it is rumored after Labor Day a large in- 
crease will be made in the working force. The 
Central Labor Union of Newport News has 


organization plans in progress. The Central 
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Labor Union is also putting on a banquet on 
Labor Day at which Representative Burch of 
Virginia will make an address. There will also 
be sports and contests.—CarL E. GUSTAFSON. 

Richmond.—Employment is increasing slightly 
for machinists, bricklayers and_ electricians. 
Lower wages, longer hours and lay-offs have 
resulted from the Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA. The organizing committee of the Central 
Labor Union is making organizing plans. The 
educational committee of the above body is 
planning a workers’ school again this winter. 
A committee of one hundred from the central 
body is making plans for our Labor Day cele- 
bration and annual auto races at the Virginia 
State Fair Grounds.—W. F. Rosinson. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—Employment is increasing to 
some extent in the fishing, lumber and milling 
industries. Wages have been lowered and hours 
increased for unorganized workers since the 
Supreme Court decision on the NRA. We hope 
for a real Labor Day celebration with parade, 
picnic, addresses, sports; ending with a dance.— 
C. E. RoaNney. 


Everett——Employment is better. All saw and 


shingle mills are operating and some are run- 


ning two shifts. Where workers are not or- 
ganized lower wages and longer hours have 
resulted from the Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA. The organization committee is meeting 
with all unions. We plan a two days’ celebra- 
tion for Labor Day at Lundeens Park, Lake 
Stevens, September 1 and 2, with noted speakers 
to address us on old age pensions, technocracy, 
WPA set up, etc. Sports and dancing are the 
other features of our program.—C. E. Go.p- 
THORPE. 
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WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire—Employment is increasing 
slightly in the building trades and rubber in- 
dustry. Lower wages, longer hours and lay- 
offs have resulted from the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the NRA. The central body is putting 
on an organizing campaign. Parade and picnic 
at Park with speakers to be followed by sports 
and other forms of entertainment.—CHARLES 
BurDIck. 

Milwaukee.—Employment is slowly increas- 
ing. In the Sausage Company more workers 
have been taken on and an increase in pay of 
to per ceat has been asked and time and one- 
half for all overtime over forty hours. We 
are working now to organize the retail clerks 
and are going to keep at it until we get good 
results. Efforts will be made to organize em- 
ployees in mills at Janesville. The writer is 
busy helping the locals of meat cutters and 
suasage workers with their new contracts which 
are to become effective September 1.-—W. R. 
MANSFIELD. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—The Kelly Foundry Machine Com- 
pany is now working some thirty men twelve 
and fourteen hours a day, seven days a week 
and if a man don’t show up to work on Sun- 
day he is discharged. Some fifty moulders in 
this locality are on relief. Since the abolition 
of the NRA working conditions are much worse 
with lower wages, longer hours and lay-offs. 
The central body has an organizing campaign 
under way. Label talks are given at all union 
meetings. Street parade to be followed by 
speeches by John L. Lewis, Van A. Bitner and 
others will be our Labor Day celebration.—H. A. 
ALLTOP. 
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